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BALDRIDGE READING SERVICES, INC. 


KENNETH P. BALDRIDGE, DIRECTOR 


(formerly) 


READING SERVICES, 


Addition To Our Name 





INC. 


So that you may more easily identify our distinctive services, we have personalized our name from 


Reading Services, Inc. to: 


BALDRIDGE READING SERVICES, INC. 


Current School and College Programs 





We are proud to list the following distinguished independent schools and colleges which are sub- 
scribing to our Developmental Reading Program this fall and winter. 


Boys’ Secondary Schools 





Bripcton Acapemy, North Bridgton, Maine 

Tue Gunnery, Washington, Conn. 

HarvarD Scuoot, North Hollywood, Calif. 

MiccerssurG Miutirary Institute, Millersburg, Kentucky 
Morristown Scuoot, Morristown, N. J. 
PemBROKE-CountryY Day Scuoo., Kansas City, 
Tue PENNINGTON ScHooL, Pennington, N. J 

St. ANDREw’s Scuoot, Middletown, Del. 

St. Georce’s Scuoot, Newport, R. I. 

St. Paut’s Scuoot, Garden City, L. I., N. 
Saint Petrer’s Scuoot, Peekskill, N. Y. 

SEVERN ScHooL, Severna Park, Md. 

Suapy Sipe Acapemy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SouTHWESTERN Mititary Acapemy, San Marino, California 
Tue Stony Brook Scuoot, Stony Brook, L. I., N. Y. 

Tue Storm Kino Scuoor, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
TriniTy-PAWLING ScHooL, Pawling, N. Y. 

Wess Scuoot or Catirornia, Claremont, California 


Mo. 


Co-educational Secondary Schools 


ApELpuHI Acapemy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tue LEELANAU ScHoots, Glen Arbor, Mich. 
Tue Viewpoint ScuHoo.t, Amenia, 
Wyrominc SEMINARY, Kingston, Pa. 





Girls’ Secondary Schools 





ANOAKIA ScHoo., Arcadia, Calif. 

CasTILLEJA ScHoot For Girts, Palo Alto, Calif. 
CaTHEDRAL Scnoou or St. Mary, Garden City, L. I 
CuatuamM Hatt, Chatham, Va. 

ConveENT OF THE SacreED Heart, Providence, R. I. 
Tue FauLKNER ScHoor For Girxs, Chicago, Illinois 
Foxcrort Scuoot, Middleburg, Va. 

Ho.ton-Arms Scuoot, Washington, D. C. 

Tue Knox Scuoot, St. James, L. I., N. Y. 
Norturop Co.ieciaTE Scuoot, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Oak Grove Scuoo., Vassalboro, Me. 

Saint KaTHARINE’S ScHooL, Davenport, Iowa 
Saint Marcaret’s Scuoot, Waterbury, Conn. 
Sunset Hitt Scuoor, Kansas City, Mo. 

WESTLAKE ScHoot For Girts, Los Angeles, Calif. 


mM. Ks 


Colleges 


Dean Junior Couttece, Franklin, Mass. 
Farrrie_tp University, Fairfield, Conn. 


Pine Manor Junior Cotrece, Wellesley, Mass. 


UW 


GREENWICH 
47 ARCH STREET 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
TOWNSEND 9-4967 


NEW YORK CITY 
45 WEST S7TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

PLAZA 92-1167 


BEVERLY HILLS 


9015 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


CRESTVIEW 1-7524 
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THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Statler Hilton, New York City, March 6 and 7, 1959 


THEME: 


FRIDAY, MARCH 6 


9:00 A.M. Registration begins. 
fee for non-members: $5.00) 


10:15 A.M.-11:45 P.M. Open Forum on “‘Discipline and the 
Disciplines’’ 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia 

Speakers: Anne Healy, Headmistress, Roland Park Country 
School, Baltimore; Prof. Moses Hadas, Columbia 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Section Meetings as follows: 


BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Alan Lake Chidsey, Headmaster, St. John’s School, 
Houston, Texas 
COEDUCATIONAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Dr. Mark A. Neville, Headmaster, The Latin 
School of Chicago 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND LOWER SCHOOL HEADS 
Grades 4-8 
This meeting will be a follow-up of the two dinner meetings to 
be held the evening of March 5. 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Mrs. George J. Johnston, Headmistress, Dana Hall 
School, Wellesley, Mass. 
KINDERGARTEN 
Chairman: Mrs. Virginia C. Simmons, Cincinnati Country 
Day School 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN GIRLS’ 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Joan C. Richards, East Woods School, Oyster 


Bay, N. Y. 


SEB REPRESENTATIVES AND 
BULLETIN CORRESPONDENTS 


Chairman: John G. Conley, Grosse Pointe University School, 
Grosse Pte. Woods, Mich. 


3:15-5:00 P.M. 


(Fee for members: $1.50; 


Section Meetings as follows: 


THE CLASSICS 
Chairman: M. Corinne Rosebrook, The Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C. 
GRADES 1-3 
Chairman: Robert G. Bispham, The Episcopal Academy, 
Overbrook, Pa. 


ENGLISH FOR GRADES 6-8 
Chairman: John F. Schereschewsky, Headmaster, Rumsey 
Hall School, Washington, Conn. 


SIXTH ANNUAL BOOK AWARDS 
Chairman: Mrs. Lois R. Markey, Regional Consultant for 
Small Libraries, Bureau of Libraries, Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Education 
RELIGION 
Chairman: The Rev. Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr., 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn, 


SECONDARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 
Chairman: John S. Barss, Phillips Academy, Andover, Masse 
3:15-5:00 P.M. Open Meetings of Art Committee, Mathe- 


matics Committee, Music Committee, Social Studies 
Committee 


5:15-7:30 P.M. 


Rector, 


Reception 


id 


10:15 A.M.-12:00 M. 


Ww 


“Discipline and the Disciplines’ 


SATURDAY, MARCH 7 


8:00 A.M. 
Schools 


9:00 A.M. 


Special Breakfast for Southern Member 


Registration continues. 
Section Meetings as follows: 


ART 


Chairman: Richard H. Bassett, 


Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

Chairman: Robert M. Easton, Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, 
Mass. 

ENGLISH FOR GRADES 9-12 

Chairman: Dr. C. T. Lloyd, The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

Speakers: Dr. Harold Whitehall, Department of Linguistics, 
Indiana University; Dr. Thomas C. Pollock, Dean, New 
York University 

MATHEMATICS FOR GRADES 9-12 

Chairman: M. Albert Linton, Jr., The Wm. Penn Charter 

School, Philadelphia 
PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE TRUSTEE 


Chairman: to be announced. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Chairman: Leonard F. James, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 
10:15 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meetings of French Committee, 
Latin Committee, and Library Committee 
12:45 P.M. Luncheon 
Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 
Speaker: Hugh Borton, President of Haverford College 
3:15-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings as follows: 


DAY SCHOOL ADMISSIONS PROBLEMS 
Chairman: Dr. Robert W. Bugg, Headmaster, St. Christopher’s 
School, Richmond, Va. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 6-8 
Chairman: Dr. Richard W. Day, Headmaster, Hawken School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
LIBRARIANS 
John G. Park, Kent School, Kent, Conn. 
MATHEMATICS FOR GRADES 3-5 
Chairman: William Walsh, The 
School, Greenwich, Conn. 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
Chairman: John B. Archer, Jr., St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N, H. 


Chairman: 


Greenwich Country Day 


MUSIC 


Chairman: Albert B. Conkey, Chestnut Hill 


Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES 
Chairman: Mrs. Edward T. Hetzler, St. Bernard’s School, 
New York City 

3:15-5:00 P.M. Open Meeting of English Committee 

NOTE: The Audio-Visual Aids Committee and the Public 
Relations Committee will have permanent headquarters 
throughout the Conference and will plan programs of 
interest to delegates. 


Academy, 








IS WRITING ESSENTIAL 


FOR PROOF OF KNOWLEDGE? 


<é 


OE, this is indeed good news,” said the remedial 
teacher. “Our hard work together has borne 
fruit. We may well congratulate each other, 

you and I. Your history teacher tells me that you 


gave an especially fine report on the Industrial 
Revolution.” 


A flush of pleasure spread over the boy’s face, but 
it faded in a moment as he said ruefully, “But that 
won’t do any good. I’ll fail this week on the Midyear 
exam just the same.” 


“How is that?” asked the teacher, not without 
some understanding of the probabilities. 


“Well, you see,” said Joe, politely, “the work with 
you has helped me so much that I can keep up with a 
lot of the reading and, of course, I am learning a lot 
of spelling, too, but not enough to let me write an 
exam. So I'll fail and Mr. will say that 
I am careless or that I have a short memory and 
that will be that.” 


All day these fatalistic words ran through the 
teacher’s mind. After school she sought out the 
history teacher. Describing the incident, she asked 
appealingly, “Would you not be willing, just as an 
experiment, to let Joe take this examination orally? 
Send the questions over to me in a sealed envelope 
and let Joe come over just as the class is assembling 
for the exam. Then I will give the questions to my 
secretary and Joe can dictate the answers for her to 
write on the typewriter.” 


“Of course, if you wish,” said the history teacher, 
“‘but it won’t do any good. His spelling isn’t so poor. 
He is just a very superficial student.” 


(“T.Q. 132,” murmured the remedial teacher.) 


The plan was carried out, and the next day when 
the history teacher came over to report he looked 





Miss Gillingham, noted expert on reading, is no stranger to the 
pages of the Buttetin. We are honored to present this, her latest, 
article for your enlightenment. Miss Gillingham’s headquarters, 
when she is not traveling about the country helping schools, are at 
Bronxville, New York. 


By Anna GILLINGHAM 


astounded. “Why, this is a B paper,” he said. 
“‘Joe often makes a brief, excellent recitation, but the 
sustained thought and analytical judgment in this 
paper amaze me. After all, the object of an exami- 
nation is to plumb the knowledge acquired by a pupil 
during the preceding weeks. I suppose it doesn’t 
really matter whether evidence of this knowledge 
comes out through his lips or through his hands. 
Thanks. May I try this experiment on some other 
cases that have puzzled me?” 


HE school that Harriet attended had no Re- 

medial Department. Her school life had been 

a pretty drab experience. From the beginning, 
reading had been extremely difficult, and as for 
spelling! Her I.Q. being nearly 120, she was always 
being exhorted to “try.” Any girl with an I.Q. like 
that could succeed if she would only “try.” “But 
how,” her wise mother used to ask, “how is she to get 
the feel and build up the habit of trying when she 
always fails? She is continually having it driven deep 
into her consciousness that the reward of effort will 
be failure.” 


There were many happy and wholesome things in 
Harriet’s home life, however. Her parents were 
intelligent people, interested in the world about them, 
and the conversation of their guests provided a 
stimulating atmosphere in which a large vocabulary 
expressed many shades of opinion. From Harriet’s 
earliest years, her mother had read to her widely and 
had succeeded in making her a well-informed little 
person. Still it was very doubtful whether she could 
ever follow her brilliant brother and sister to college. 


At the time of the incident we are about to relate, 
Harriet’s seventh grade class were assembled for their 
midyear exam in Social Studies. Not very long after 
the questions had been given out and heads bent over 
the desks, Harriet came up and ruefully laid an almost 
blank paper on the teacher’s desk. 


“TI can’t do any more,” she said in a frightened 
voice. 
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“But Harriet,’ expostulated the teacher, ‘“‘the 
period isn’t half over. You have plenty of time.” 


“But I can’t read the questions and I couldn’t write 
the answers if I could.” 


A wave of common sense, a revelation of the 
obvious, a rebellion against orthodox practice swept 
over the teacher. 


“Sit down here and I’ll read them to you, and you 
can tell me the answers.” 


An hour later, when all the children had gone, the 
teacher sat musing. Before her lay the paper on 
which she had noted Harriet’s eager answers. By the 
strictest grading, they would win a mark of 90. 


“What,” she was asking herself, “‘is the function of 
an examination? Is it not an instrument by means of 
which I can evaluate the facts acquired by these 
children and their ability to reason about them? 
What Harriet has been telling me was certainly 
historical knowledge and her conclusions certainly 
showed clear thinking. Does it render my evaluation 
less valid because this information reached my mind 
through my ears by means of Harriet’s voice, instead 
of through my eyes with her hand acting as the 
instrument of communication? Is it not the very fact 
of her knowledge rather than the way it gets across 
that counts?” She glanced at the pile of examination 
papers. “Well, I must be getting at those papers. 
The marks must be in the Office in the morning. 
And, and — Harriet’s mark is going to be 90!” 


HAT do you know about Harry Brown?” 
asked the biology instructor of the psy- 
chologist. ‘You say that his I.Q. is 135, 
but it seems to me there is something very wrong 
about him.” 


“Well,” replied the psychologist, “for two years he 
has been one of the most extreme among our remedial 
pupils. Two years ago he could scarcely read at all 
and now he reads most of his textbook material. 
His progress has been phenomenal. Of course his 
spelling improves much more slowly. Why, what is 
your problem?” 


“Spelling? Oh, it is not spelling. I doubt whether 
there is a misspelled word on this paper, but look at 
the meager showing — only three or four lines in all. 
In class discussions or in the laboratory, he appears 
to be very capable. But by the time the examination 
comes round, it all seems to have gone. I think there 
is something pathological about his memory.” 


“But do you not realize that poor spellers very 
frequently do not misspell? They just sit paralyzed 
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before a blank page and do not attempt any words, or 
only a very few, as shown on that paper in your hand. 
Send him and the questions over and let my secretary 
take down his answers on the typewriter.” 


“Well,” replied the biologist, “if that is the way it 
is to be, I’d rather take his dictation myself and see 
what happens.” 

A few hours later he came over looking awed and 
incredulous. 


“What happened was like watching a miracle. I 
never dreamed that such words and such well-rounded 
sentences could come from that boy’s lips. I have 
never been able to mark him above a C before, but 
this is a good B. Well, (slapping his thigh) that’s one 
on me. All this time I thought I was marking him on 
biology and I was really marking him on spelling.” 


am’s school life had been a prolonged tragedy. 

He simply could not remember those words 

that made up reading. For the first two or 
three years he was just considered dull. Then a 
routine Intelligence Test revealed an I.Q. of 125 and 
that settled his fate! Of course, he was just lazy. 
Any child with that I.Q. could learn to read if he 
tried. The shadow fell even across his home, where 
his loving and sympathetic parents were inclined to 
be reproachful. Sam seemed to them just as alert and 
intelligent as his little brother. But Dick picked up 
reading by himself before he went to school, whereas 
Sam couldn’t read after months of school. This went 
on, grade after grade, promotion being accorded to 
keep him with children of his own age for social 
reasons. 
gestions. 


There were many tears and many sug- 
His mother was asked to have him read to 
her at home to give him practice. 
he needed, practice.”” His mother had a vague idea 
that only perfect practice could yield perfect results 
and sometimes wondered whether or not Sam’s faulty 
reading, with repetition of the same errors, could 
produce desirable results. Of course, as he advanced, 
he was confronted by the written examination, on 
which, of course, he regularly failed. It came to be 
accepted that he was a very stupid boy. 


“That was what 


Then by a sudden turn of the wheel of Fortune, a 
remedial teacher was found. She laid out the program 
along broad lines. She could teach him to read and 
could greatly help his spelling. But it would be a long 
process, a matter of years. Meanwhile, this continual 
failure must be stopped. Sam must be enabled to 
experience success. His mother must read all dificult 
content material to him so that he would be thoroughly 


familiar with the class discussions. And he must be 








allowed to dictate all written matter, such as themes 
and formal examinations. The transformation brought 
about by hope and the possibility of success ahead 
seemed like a miracle. Marks in the eighties and even 
an occasional ninety caused the teachers to exchange 


meaningful glances as they remarked, ‘“‘He isn’t so 
dumb after all!” 


Gradually he could take over the reading of a 
paragraph or page from the textbook which his 
mother was responsible for getting across to him. 
Meanwhile, the remedial training went steadily on. 
The reading became more and more accurate and the 
long task of helping Sam with his attack on spelling 
was pursued. All this involved persistent effort. The 
great moment, however, came when Sam was con- 
vinced that ti.e knowledge in his mind was acceptable 
knowledge even though he could not as yet de- 
monstrate it in writing. What an experience was 
that first A accorded as a term mark in science! 


miracle. 

Such an easy and conclusive way to convince 
the pupil that it is knowledge and the application of 
knowledge that is really worth while. During the 
time he is being kept busy with the formal techniques 
by means of which he is to acquire some degree of 
skill in spelling as a serviceable tool for communi- 
cation, he is also gaining assurance that content is the 
essential. 


Si an easy way to share in the working of a 


But stay! It is not altogether easy. There are at 
least two obstacles to be encountered. 


First is the very practical obstacle. How is the 
busy teacher to arrange time and opportunity to 
administer oral examinations? There will be several 
pupils in her classes needing this kind of help. Some 
schools provide tape recorders into which the pupil 
can speak his answers. Will the teacher have time to 
listen to these records in the evenings of examination 
week? Can adequate secretarial help be provided to 
take dictation? 


Determination and resourcefulness, however, can go 
far in overcoming practical difficulties if the teacher is 
fully convinced of the need and if the second obstacle 
can be vanquished. 


The second obstacle is presented by the standard- 
ized teacher brandishing aloft the orthodox exami- 
nation. 


“TI can’t give this pupil a term mark without an 
examination score. Furthermore, it is unjust to his 
classmates for this boy to be granted the privilege of 
an oral examination when they must write their 
answers.” 


Does any sacred Justice demand that all the class 
be provided with wheel chairs to match that necessary 
for the polio victim? 


Does even-handed Justice insist that all pupils 
with far-sighted or normal vision be equipped with 


the glasses without which the myopic pupil cannot 
see the blackboard? 


AN HONORS COURSE 


AND ADVANCED PLACEMENT 


HE principles behind the Honors Course ex- 
periment described here are not original — we 
have all seen and are to see them stated and 

restated often enough. This account is aimed at those 
who want to compare notes about the practical appli- 





Mr. Gerrard is a member of the faculty of Mary Institute, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


By M. S. Gerrarp 


cation of those principles and also about the adapta- 
tion of an Honors Course to the Advanced Placement 
Program of the C.E.E.B. 


Having realized that there were some girls for whom 
we were not doing all that we should, and having 
asked just what we should do, we came up first with 
the negative answer, ‘‘Not more of the same.” ‘More 
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of the same”’ meant an extra subject taken in a regular 
class, and that meant daily recitations, routine 
quizzes, grades — all the things that, designed to 
help a large class make steady progress, so easily 
become the be-all and end-all and the only horizon. 
We did not want a girl to be marking time in class 
and yet pressed for time outside it. We did not 
want — though there were dissenters — a longer list 
of subjects covered, more information, wider know- 
ledge. 


What did we want? Ifa girl had a strong preference 
for one subject, and if her teacher could arrange 
tutorial hours and assignments regular enough and 
demanding enough, and if these did not anticipate 
work her class would do later or put in the shade 
work it was doing currently, we would welcome that 
arrangement. But these were big ifs; there might be 
girls who had no preference, especially as we wanted 
to start at least as early as tenth grade. Moreover, 
there might be advantages in a special class which 
outweighed the advantages of tutorials. 


The essence of a tutorial is give and take between 
teacher and student, but if the student is very young, 
then, as George Santayana says, they will be “useful 
and well-disposed towards each other, like a cow and a 
milk-maid; periodic contributions can pass between 
them, but not conversations.” In a class of five or 
six, however, there can be argument, challenge, 
qualification; discussion will be livelier and more 
fruitful. There might also be more enthusiasm, and 
there might well be rivalry and competition, but the 
discussion was what we wanted — discussion that did 
not have to be wound up, for lack of time, or for lack 
of reading, just when the deeper questions began to 
define themselves; discussion that was adequately fed 
by thorough reading and that would end always with 
one thing made clearer — the need for further reading: 
further reading, and further thinking: conceiving new 
approaches, framing questions, testing answers. The 
girls we had in mind had intellectual curiosity, 
imagination, reasoning power; in an Honors Course 
these gifts must be more fully engaged and set harder 
to work. 


In fact we were after not special subject matter, 
but a special kind of class. Subject matter was a 
subordinate consideration; it must serve the special 
purpose and method of the class, not be served by 
them. 


B 


eners.”” 


uT how to achieve all this, starting at tenth 
grade level? We came up with our second 
answer: “‘Quickeners, tougheners, and broad- 

Let the tenth grade class quicken their minds 


[ 
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by distinguishing the various uses of words, by locating 
the error in a chain of reasoning, by recognizing the 
applications of mechanical principles like those of 
lever, pulley or wheel and axle, by noting the rhyme 
scheme in an intricately composed poem, by ex- 
plaining the meaning caught in a pun or play on 
words (anything from Thomas Hood to Yabberwocky 
and bits of Finnegan’s Wake), by arguing the validity 
of the conclusion to a syllogism, by arranging numbers 
and noticing rules about them, by taking up one of the 
Arguments of Zeno (Achilles and the Tortoise is good 
for hours of argument). 


Here if you like were language, literature, mathe- 
matics, physics; not as subjects, however, but rather 
as parts of one introduction to methods of reasoning: 
following out patterns, distinguishing between like 
things, finding ways of comparing unlike things, and 
soon. Their elementary physics might not be much 
advanced for having wrestled with the theory of 
Balbus, who, according to Lewis Carroll, proved that 
water once displaced must go on rising ad infinitum 
(though it would not be the worse for it); their 
reasoning power would be all the stronger. 


Some of the books that gave us what we wanted 
were: 

Language in Thought and Action by I. S. 
Hayakawa 
The Wonderful World of Mathematics by L. 
Hogben 
The works of Lewis Carroll, especially 4 
Tangled Tale and Symbolic Logic Pt. I 
Elementary 


> 


The Autobiography of Science, Ed. Moulton 
and Schifferes 


With material from these books and from our own 
invention we kept the tenth grade class on their toes 
for one semester. They found it hard going, but 
that only seemed to make them think all the more 
highly of the course. At the end of the semester we 
asked them to write an essay on the methods of 
scientists and mathematicians. They were able to 
describe and illustrate the sort of work — questioning, 
retracing, forming a new hypothesis, inventing ways 
to test and apply it — that lies behind any scientific 
“discovery.” They were groping and uncertain, but 
they were thinking for themselves, and we now wanted 
them to start essay-writing, that is to start making, 
illustrating, and developing their own generalizations. 


In the second semester they explored topics in 
modern imperialism, in archaeology, and in music, 
and wrote essays on them. The subjects were those 
for which we could enlist the help of gifted teachers 
either from our own faculty or from outside. Obvi- 
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ously for such a class, and such a short and con- 
centrated treatment (five or six weeks on one topic) 
we required teachers who were both enthusiastic and 
expert. Given other teachers we should have chosen 
other subjects. 


For all this work the class met only once a week. 
We regarded it as an important part of this special 
training that reading and thinking should be more 
independent, and that work should be planned without 
daily supervision. The instructions for assignments 
had to be worked out carefully — not the details, the 
number of pages to be read, or the number of words 
to be written, but the precise aim and the limits to 
the scope of the enquiry. Even more carefully had 
we to plan the use of the one class hour: we learnt to 
plunge in at once, and to watch out for the irrelevant 
and the repetitious or circular. 





E tried to do with the eleventh grade class 

what we would do with a class previously 

conditioned by the tenth grade quickeners. 
We wanted from them not only quick wits that would 
see the point and supply what was needed in expla- 
nation or correction, but also powers of comprehension 
that would marshall arguments clearly, and powers of 
judgment that would weigh them thoughtfully. We 
chose our “‘tougheners” from poetry — its symbols, 
allusions, and complex of meanings, (our starting 
point was T. R. Henn’s The Apple and the Spectro- 
scope); mathematics — the conception and application 
of an algebraic idea like logarithms, (we used W. W. 
Sawyer’s Mathematician’s Delight); history, religion, 
and philosophy. But again we went cheerfully from 
subject to subject, taking from them anything com- 
plete and unified enough to provide an exercise in 
understanding and judgment, with some regard 
certainly for the permanent value of the books we 
used, but as stimulating, uncomfortable ideas, not as 
useful information. 


We started with the books, with the germinating 
ideas. Once a week we met to discuss the questions 
arising from the reading which the girls had formulated 
for themselves as they read — questions about the 
meaning of a certain passage, or the point of it, or the 
truth of it. Then we decided on titles for an essay to 
be presented by each girl at the end of that particular 
unit of the course — usually two weeks ahead. Much 
of the two weeks would of course be spent on further 
reading. Further reading usually meant re-reading of 
the same book. Sometimes we recommended short 
articles which would provide an illuminating com- 
mentary. We wrote full criticisms on each essay 
and circulated essays and commentaries round the 


whole class. It was a good education for us; it 
brought enthusiastic cooperation, and some very 
satisfactory results, from the girls. 


One or two examples may give at least a slight 
indication of what actually went on in these classes. 
We talked about the Gospels, the nature of the record 
they give, the reliability of the reports from which 
they were made up, and the remarkable way in which 
the style and the actual words of Jesus are preserved. 
We decided to concentrate on the parables. The next 
meeting found us wrestling with the saying that all 
these things are done in parables “lest at any time 
they should be converted.” Even after studying the 
source in Isaiah we had to admit that Jesus seemed to 
be saying that some people are unteachable, perhaps 
bearing out the warning of Isaiah. We agreed that it 
was a true understanding that he spoke of when he 
said, ‘“whoever has not, from him shall be taken even 
that which he has.’”’ Our essay title was “‘He who has 
ears to hear, let him hear,” and we agreed that as 
part of the preparation the girls should at the next 
discussion undertake to explain a few selected parables 
to one who, having ears, heard not but insisted on an 
obviously unsound interpretation. The parable of the 
unjust steward served as a warning against seeking a 
meaning from every part of the story instead of 
seizing the main point and not pressing the rest too 
closely. The prodigal son and the workers in the 
vineyard gave us a glimpse, after a struggle, of the 
difficult idea that there can be no calculation of more 
or less, nor even any consciousness of desert at all, in 
that kingdom. The only other reading we recom- 
mended, having also talked of Mary and Martha, 
was that passage of Blake’s ferusa/em in which he 
says, ““What is the harvest of the Gospel, and its 
labors? What is that talent which it is a curse to 
hide? What are the treasures of Heaven which we 
are to lay up for ourselves? Are they any other than 
mental studies and performances? ... And _ re- 
member: He who despises and mocks a mental gift 
in another, calling it pride and selfishness and sin, 
mocks Jesus, the giver of every mental gift, which 


always appear to the ignorance-loving hypocrite as 
° ” 
sins. 


After reading Oliver Wiswell by Kenneth Roberts 
we set ourselves to such questions as, ““Wou!d not 
anything else have been preferable to war and its 
folly and waste?” ‘Well, how far were negotiations 
tried first?” ‘‘What were the rebel armies mostly 
composed of?” “What sort of man actually was Sam 
Adams?” There were other, general questions which 
beguiled us: “Is justification by time any sort of 
justification for a historical event?” ‘‘Should the 


historian give a verdict or forever suspend judgment?” 
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These, of course, we were content to set aside, but we 
did include among the essay titles, “Does Roberts play 
fair with history?” To help them decide what they 
could and should require of a historian we recom- 
mended a recent collection of contemporary docu- 
ments of the Revolutionary War. 


After an introductory lecture and then the reading 
of parts of Plato’s Republic, we went from “‘Isn’t the 
whole idea impossible?” to “‘All right, supposing the 
ideal conditions happened, aren’t philosophers too 
impractical?”’, “What practical knowledge does a 
great statesman need?”’, ‘“‘What is wisdom as opposed 
to knowledge?” (‘‘Could we say —the ability to 
judge what is essential, and why?’’), “(How can one 
beauty, or one good, be proved ‘better’ than another? 
Suppose someone just doesn’t see it that way?” 
(“Isn’t that where reasoning comes in?’’) and here, 
with a glimpse of the nature and purpose of dialectic 
we left Plato, deciding that he was of course too 
tough in parts for us, but (and this was what we 
wanted) well worth going back to. In fact when we 
asked the girls how we could profitably use two spare 
weeks at the end of the year they chose to take up 
again one or two difficult passages in the Repud/ic. 


E had made a point with all Honors Course 
classes of asking the girls to keep their own 
lists of books and topics they wanted to go 

into in the future. They were slow to produce 
original projects—as they were original essay 
questions — but this was a first year. Now, how- 
ever, we asked the eleventh grade class what they 
would like to do in their senior year. One group 
wanted a taste of some of the subjects that they would 
be offered in college; the other, more thoughtful, 
wanted to go deeper into one or two subjects in which 
they had become interested during the course of the 
year, with longer, more ambitious attempts at inde- 
pendent research. They suggested comparative reli- 
gion, ethics, more poetry, evolution. 


As it happened we had given the current twelfth 
grade some anthropology with a glance at evolution, 
and ethics based on Mill’s Utilitarianism, as well as 
introductions to economics, statistics, and relativity. 
But this had been the least satisfactory of the three 
classes. There were several contributory reasons for 
this. The seniors were all extremely activity-conscious 
and busy, and the class was soon reduced to two, a 
number which proved the truth of our cow and milk- 
maid view of tutorials. Again, we had not previously 
taught these two girls and therefore did not know what 
strengths and weaknesses we had to cope with. 
Lastly, we handed over much more of the course to 


other teachers before we had done anything to foster 
the right spirit of inventive enquiry and discussion. 
That the course might have gone well had these 
things been otherwise was suggested by the way one 
or two parts of it did nevertheless begin to gain 
momentum. Yet we felt that while the other two 
sections of the course needed only such changes as 
would improve the effectiveness of their present 
set-up (and of course allow us the benefit of new ideas 
and new undertakings), the senior section needed an 
entirely new conception. We had presented subjects 
as subjects, choosing books or projects not as more or 
less self-contained exercises in thought, but as intro- 
ductions to wide fields of knowledge, and we had 
presented too many for the girls to be able to get far 
enough into any one. “Broadening,” in fact, seemed 
to let us in for one of those specious survey courses 
that may be broad but are also very thin. What 
then? More toughening? But we and they wanted 
to go on from there. Full scale independent research 
projects? Perhaps, but that would mean no more 
class discussion of the kind we had enjoyed. One 
subject studied continuously by the whole class? 
But would they all be able to agree on one subject? 


At this stage we were prompted by a visit from Mr. 
Charles R. Keller to reconsider the Advanced Place- 
ment Program. We had looked at it before and liked 
especially its emphasis on comprehension, clear 
analysis, and judgment, and on essays as the only 
way of revealing them. Our own thinking had been 
in the direction of special work in one subject in the 
senior year. In any case, considering the advantages 
of the Program we decided that we could not afford 
to neglect it. 


If we replaced the twelfth grade Honors Course by 
Advanced Placement work, what about the tenth and 
eleventh grade courses? In mathematics, science, 
and languages, the Advanced Placement work would 
entail specialized preparation beginning at least in the 
eleventh grade, in some cases in the tenth. What 
about English, history, and Latin with its “‘back- 
ground in Roman social, political, and literary history” 
showing its “importance as a part of our cultural 
heritage?” 


We plan to try using the sort of course described 
above as a combined preliminary course for all three. 
For the sort of interpretative ability demanded by the 
C.E.E.B. examinations, we think that a course 
stressing those matters of wider significance which 
all subjects lay claim to, fundamental questions of 
thought and values, and using history or literature or 
the great thinkers as the interdependent approaches 
which they in fact are, will provide at least as good a 
training as any more specialized study. The practice 
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in formulating general questions while reading and in 
writing essays on such questions is equally useful 
whichever subjects the girls choose later, while the 
class discussions and reading of essays and commen- 
taries obviously gain in value the more girls we keep 
together in one class. In addition we hope that it 
may be to the advantage of some girls to do work 
useful for all three subjects without having to commit 
themselves so early to any particular one. The 
decision has already proved fruitful in that we know 
more clearly what to stress in new topics we were 
considering, for instance a study of parallel develop- 
ments in history, literature, the arts and sciences 
during one short period of history; and a comparison 
of the religious and philosophical ideas, and the 
corruptions, of urban life in an age “When wealth 
accumulates and men decay” —in Pope’s London 
and in Juvenal’s Rome. We believe, in short, that a 
course designed to make students think harder in the 


basic fields of human thought is ipso facto a good prep- 
aration for advanced work in any of the Humanities. 








1958 PRIZE WINNERS 


The editors of Toe INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN 
take pleasure in announcing the winners of the 1957-58 
prize contest. 

A prize of fifty dollars for the best article on a subject 
field topic was awarded to Ainslee H. Drummond, Jr., 
of St. Paul’s School, Garden City, N. Y., for his manu- 
script, “Secondary School Mathematics and Physical 
Science,” which was published in the January 1958 issue 
of the BuLLetin. 

A prize of fifty dollars for the best article on a topic 
of general interest was awarded to Thomas C. Schuller, 
Headmaster of Scarborough School, Scarborough, N. Y., 
for his manuscript, ‘““‘Who Is Really in Charge Here?” 
which was published in the May 1958 issue of the 
BuLtetIn. 




















GREAT MEN AND YOUNG MINDS 


LTHOUGH I do not agree, by any means, that 
Carlyle’s Hero theory of history is a wholly 
convincing one, nevertheless I have found 

through experimentation that the Great Man ap- 
proach to history teaching has many definite ad- 
vantages in “‘minor”’ courses. 


Originally, every student in our three upper forms 
who was not taking a major history course auto- 
matically took a “minor.” (This is our term for a 
half-course which meets throughout the year twice a 
week instead of the usual five times.) This was 
simply an abbreviated version of the major course 
offered in his form. Gradually I came to realize that 
the boy who had chosen chemistry instead of history 
had usually done so because he had no genuine 
interest in history as such. Therefore, it seemed 
advisable to introduce a different kind of course. 
Study of a definite period (the French Revolution, 
the Tudor era) was a step in the right direction. At 
the same time, the course was made elective. After 
a few years, I settled on the Great Man approach. 





Mr. Smith is head of the history department of Fountain 
Valley School, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


By Epwarp JsQue.in SMITH 


So far, in successive years, we have studied the 
careers of Stalin, Jefferson, Hitler, Wilson, and 
Calhoun — and with increasingly gratifying results. 
The course has become selective as well as elective. 
The number of students has been limited (usually four 
to six) and certain prerequisites, superior ability and 
demonstrated interest, are required. It has become 
something of an “honors”’ course. 


Intellectual curiosity is whetted by a detailed 
examination of the career of a Jefferson or a Hitler 
or, yes, even a Calhoun. This approach personalizes 
and dramatizes history for the young student in a 
way that the usual approach cannot. In choosing the 
individual we will study each year, I try to find some 
topical connection. We studied Wilson two years ago 
partially because it was his centenary, as we are 
studying Teddy Roosevelt this year for the same 
reason. There is at least some relationship — a moot 


point — between Calhoun’s ideas and the events in 
Little Rock. 


We attempt to copy seminar procedures and 
methods. Each student learns how to make brief 
oral reports and to contribute his estimate of some 
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aspect or phase of the man’s career. There is place 
for real discussion and argument. The auditing and 
occasional participation last year of one of our masters 
who teaches government added to the adult atmos- 
phere. Contrasting descriptions or interpretations of 
such episodes as Wilson’s fight for the League, or of 
such institutions as slavery or the monolithic state 
shed light on Truth in history. The reading of 
different reviews of various books about the subject 
raises questions — and incidentally gives an oppor- 
tunity to show what a good book review is. Seeing 
how von Papen expected to “use” Hitler in the same 
way that Siéyés intended to take advantage of 
Bonaparte points up historical “‘contemporary”’ situ- 
ations. The boys familiarize themselves with all the 
main books written about their man and thus learn 
something of the importance and use of bibliographies. 
Frequent full definitions of terms, such as Gleichsal- 
tung in Hitler’s program or nullification as understood 
by Calhoun, enlarge vocabularies. An allusion to a 
Gilbert Stuart portrait leads to a brief discussion of 
early American painting. One good biography 
(Deutscher’s Stalin, Malone’s Jefferson, Link’s Wilson, 
Bullock’s Hitler), used as a basic text, helps provide 
insight into the art of historical portraiture. Readings 
from Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia or from one of 
Wilson’s speeches characterize the men’s ideas and 
also teach the importance of source materials. It 
becomes possible to do all these things when the 
subject matter is brought into manageable compass. 


HE greatest value of the Great Man course, 

however, is the value that comes from the 

study of any microcosm. One important man’s 
life illuminates the life of a whole era — and in an 
individual way. Moreover, many of the problems, the 
achievements, the ironies, the tragedies, and the 
lessons of history can be excitingly stressed. Let me 
illustrate how a study of Hitler or Calhoun does this 
for the young student with an alert and inquiring 
mind. 


The story of Hitler is the story of the ills of Western 
civilization during the first half of the twentieth 
century. If he, or the movement he led, was the most 
festered sore on the body of society, that body itself 
was in some degree infected throughout with the same 
disease. An examination of the rise of the monster 
that Gerald Johnson once called the “worm Fafnir,” 
is not a pleasant experience, but in no better way can 
the student see so clearly how such a movement and 
such a man could happen. Defeat and _ national 
humiliation, depression and loss of economic status, 
a military and autocratic tradition which provided 


stony soil for the cultivation of democracy; hate, 
emotionalism, and a determination to restore personal 
and national morale: an understanding of these under- 
lying factors in Hitler’s background helps the student 
see why Germany went Nazi, and how any other 
country, including his own, could go berserk in the 
same way. 

Decent young Americans are revolted at the specta- 
cle of Vulgarity and Amorality lording it in the seats 
of the mighty. Yet they also see the appalling dangers 
that threatened mankind through the exercise of 
certain talents of genius undoubtedly possessed by 
the man: his incredible “Fingerspitzgefiihl,” his sense 
of timing; his ability to dramatize himself and his 
cause; his enlisting of fanatical loyalty; and his under- 
standing of the crucial importance of all-out psy- 
chological warfare. They are fascinated by the drama 
that unfolds: Hitler landing at the Oberwiesenfeld 
airfield to direct the Blood Purge; the mass pageantry 
of a Nuremberg rally; the third-degree brow-beating 
of Schuschnigg at Berchtesgaden; Hitler walking his 
only close friend, the Alsatian dog, Blondi, at his 
isolated East Prussian headquarters in the darkening 
days after Stalingrad; the assassination attempt; and 
the final macabre hours in the bunker under the 
flaming Reichschancellery. In the end, they learn the 
lessons once again that absolute power corrupts 
absolutely; that pride goes before a fall; and that if 
“divide and conquer”’ is still as true in our time as it 
was in ancient days, it is heartening to know that 
once again tyranny produces its own nemesis. 


OLLOWING the path trod by Calhoun takes us 
from the War of 1812 to the brink of the Civil 
War. We pass through the Long Cane Carolina 
back-country, the magnolia-scented gardens of aristo- 
cratic Charleston, and the “magnificent vistas”’ of the 
Washington of a century ago. Along the way, we 
make the acquaintance of the mighty Webster, the 
genial Clay, fiery “Old Hickory,” and queer, crotchety 
John Randolph, not to mention the racy Peggy O’Neil. 
We are prompted to probe such questions as: what 
was the influence of the Scotch-Irish and the Puritan 
tradition on us Americans; was Turner’s famous 
theory about the frontier an exaggeration; was the 
Civil War inevitable; what was slavery really like; 
was Calhoun a lover of the Union or was he deliber- 
ately rending it apart; what was the Union anyway 
and would a reading of the Federa/ist Papers and the 
South Carolina Exposition and Protest throw any light 
on the Calhoun a 
minority rights — or just minority privileges. Whether 


controversy; was defender of 


we agree with Calhoun or not, whether we think the 
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Southern point-of-view was justified or not, we all feel yard, he said, “the whole South is the grave of 
the pathos as he sits like a corpse listening to Senator Calhoun.” 


Mason read his “‘swan-song of the South” in the 1850 
debates. We all sense the tragedy of a man who knew 


Just as the study of a detail from Michelangelo’s 


all along that he was fighting for a “lost cause,” and “Last Judgment” is immensely rewarding, so I believe 
we wonder whether the Yankee soldier was right that the “close-up” course has a valuable place in any 
when, standing before the tomb in St. Philip’s church- secondary school history curriculum. 
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The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The BuLtetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 


The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. 


Please make checks pay- 


able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 
If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Buttriin will forward replies to the 
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HEADMASTER’S POSITION WANTED 


Experienced administrator with over 15 years’ private 
school and college experience as teacher, Director of 
Studies, Administrative Dean, and presently Headmaster, 
desires Headmaster’s position in private school, either 
boarding or day; boys or coed; military or non-military. 
Can be made available on reasonable notice. A.B., M.A., 
and Ph. D. degrees. 


Write to: Box 821-N 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


REMEDIAL TEACHER AVAILABLE 

Single young man, 31, A.B. in English, desires second- 
ary remedial work. Ed.M. in secondary remedial reading 
begun during summer school, 1958. Experience with 
academically slow students. New England preferred. 
Extracurricular: pipe organ, typing, machine shorthand, 
hobbies, dormitory assistant. Educated in private schools. 
Replies given prompt consideration. 

Write to: Box 879-N 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 

















TEACHERS WANTED FOR 1958-’59 


Impending retirements will make available positions 
next September in Latin, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Assistant to Business Manager, at boys’ boarding school. 
Excellent salaries. Housing provided. Single, young, 
experienced men preferred but qualified, married men of 
middle age also urged toapply. Ability to teach Advanced 
Placement sections and to assist with athletics desired. 


Write to Headmaster 


Western Reserve Academy 


Hudson, Ohio 


SUMMER POSITION AVAILABLE 


Well established summer school seeks the services of 
an experienced independent school teacher, elementary 
and/or secondary, for its 1959 summer school session in 
one of the following areas: 

English and/or reading 
Mathematics and/or science 
Athletics and/or waterfront 


Write to: Box 845-N 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 

















ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION SOUGHT 
Administrative position in Elementary School desired 
by presently occupied male instructor. Age 32, married, 
family of four. Will relocate. 71% years teaching experi- 
ence in well known Long Island Elementary Country Day 
School, with 5 years administrative training under present 
headmaster during summer months. 


Write to: Box 836-N 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton, Mass. 




















TEACHING POSITION WANTED 
Prefers part-time teaching in private secondary 
school. Wishes to locate within 100 miles of New York 
City. Had 30 years of teaching experience in physics, 
chemistry and mathematics. Was Head of Science 
Department and Vice-Principal in a city high school. 
Has B.S. and Ed.M. degrees. Available now. 


Write to: Box 800-N 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
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LET’S TEACH MORE GERMAN, 


PLUS RUSSIAN 


THE CASE FOR GERMAN 


NTIL 1914 pupils in most of the secondary 
schools, private or public, had the opportunity 
to study either one or both of the two very 

important European languages, French and German. 
The choice, which of the two a student would pursue 
for a longer and which for a shorter period, was left 
to his or his parents’ discretion. One still encounters 
members of that generation who have an astonishing 
proficiency in one or both of these tongues, often 
accompanied by a surprising retention of poetry and 
song. Goethe’s “Erlkoenig,” Heine’s ‘“Loreley,” 
“Stille Nacht” were then as much a part of memorized 
treasure kept for lifelong enjoyment as “Frére 
Jacques” “‘Alouette,” and “‘Au Clair de la Lune.” 


What has happened since that time? Only 0.8% 
of our secondary school population are now studying 
German, while French, instead of benefiting from this 
decrease, has dropped to 4.7%. In the independent 
school, however, French and Spanish have indeed 
been enhanced, as far as the number of pupils studying 
these closely related Romance languages is concerned. 


The prejudice held by many parents, teachers, and 
advisors that German is an exceptionally difficult 
language tends to discourage pupils from its study. 
Yet my experience as a teacher of both German and 
French has convinced me that this notion is entirely 
incorrect. Owing to certain basic similarities arising 
from an ancient kinship between the Anglo-Saxon 
and Old High German tongues, the pupil will in- 
variably acquire a greater oral and general command 
in the first two years of his German studies than he 
will of French. It is only later that French, the basic 
difficulties in pronunciation and basic grammar 
mastered, will become considerably easier. The 
speedy reading of original German on the advanced 
level is difficult of accomplishment, indeed, demanding 
the utmost in skill and relentless application. We 





Mr. Schade is a member of the faculty of St. Paul's School, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 


By Geruarp R. ScnaDe 


believe that there should be two-year courses designed 
solely for the mastery of practical ““Umgangsdeutsch,” 
— conversational German — for if the preparation for 
the greater challenges which the third and fourth year 
courses must hold forth is begun too early, oral skills 
so happily acquired during the first year of study 
become somewhat lost under the impact of ever new 
substance. 


NLESss a miracle happens, German, once looked 

upon as one of the valuable disciplines on a 

par with Latin and mathematics, may dis- 
appear from our curricula. At best, it may continue 
at its present incongruous figure. The mere fact that 
today’s teachers and student-counsellors have been 
exposed only in rare cases to the mind challenging 
and exciting qualities of this language may accelerate 
its decline in our schools to a greater degree than the 
prejudices mentioned above, or an apparent lack of 
demand on the part of students and parents. That 
there is such a demand, especially on the part of 
earnest and highly motivated secondary school pupils, 
has become evident on the questionnaires sent out by 
the director of The St. Paul’s School Advanced 
Studies Program to its applicants. In fact, the 
demand for German exceeded that for other modern 
languages. 


The loss that would be sustained by the extinction 
of the German language in our curricula would have, 
we are sure, a disadvantageous effect on what one 
might call the prestige of language studies and lan- 
guage teachers as a whole. A foreign language cur- 
riculum composed of two Romance languages is an 
unbalanced one, to say the least. Where it exists 
today, it is not only unrealistic but also unrepresent- 
ative of the ethnic and cultural forces which have 
shaped our society. Aside from the intellectual effort 
demanded of the student of German, a value worthy 
of consideration at this time of reassessment of past 
educational policies, German commends itself through 
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its greater usefulness in many fields: in Central 
European travel and business relations, in all ad- 
vanced studies — the language of basic science, if it 
is not English, is still German, not yet Russian — in 
the armed services abroad, in our foreign service. 
Many of our graduates who have returned from assign- 
ments abroad have assured us that it is a most 
essential language at such outposts as Warsaw, 
Prague, Budapest, Belgrade, not to mention at the 
many duties in Germany and Austria. Yes, at top- 
level international conferences French is more im- 
portant, but this is not the case at the desk of the 
attaché or consular officer working in these areas. 


Much has been written of late concerning the 
excellence of language training in the Soviet secondary 
schools, but little or nothing has found its way into 
our publications which could give us a picture of 
their “Realpolitik” in matters of language. The 
situation is as follows: 


Language Distribution in the Soviet Secondary Schools} 
40% of the pupils study English 
40% of the pupils study German 


20% of the pupils are engaged in the study of other 
languages, including Latin, French, Spanish, etc. 


HOW ABOUT RUSSIAN? 


guages. No amount of theorizing about the 

“right” method, which claims an ever in- 
creasing degree of attention, can change this fact. 
Russian is difficult! However, it is an Indo-European 
tongue related to ours, recondite though this relation- 
ship may appear. Thus, the Russian teacher, well- 
trained in Latin and German or in French, will discern 
fascinating similarities both in word-roots and aspects 
of grammar, now with this, now with the other 
European language. In addition to this fact, which 
bespeaks the reality of an ancient base of all European 
cultures and languages, Russian mirrors the many 
influences it has received through the incursions of 
Viking and Mongol. Since Peter the Great and even 
before him, it has also absorbed many words of 
German and French origin, nouns, verbs, and adjec- 
tives expressive of technological, military, organ- 
izational, and cultural developments within the 
country. Nowhere as clearly as in language itself 


7. are, indeed, “easier” and “harder” lan- 


1Foreign Language News and Views in New Hampshire, 
published by the University of New Hampshire, Vol. 3, No. 3, 
March 1958, 


does history leave its imprints. This, no doubt, will 
be a case in reverse with the word ‘“‘Sputnik” in every 
other civilized tongue. 


There are, despite its difficulties, utterly simple, if 
not actually primitive, aspects to this language, which 
can be as musical as Italian and as direct as German. 
Russian is first of all very phonetic. The letters of 
the Cyrillian alphabet, each representative of a 
distinct sound, are learned easily. In contrast to 
French and German, Russian has no real subjunctive 
mood and the conditional sentence amounts to child’s 
play. However, there are two infinitive forms and 
two present and past tenses for each verb, one for the 
potential, one for the strongly volitional and immedi- 
ate act to be undertaken, or, as in the past, denoting 
its completion. The learning of both “aspects” of 
the verb and their coming into play constitutes a real 
stumbling block for the student. Fortunately, these 
two, except for a vowel-mutation or a prefix, usually 
bear a close resemblance to each other. The past 
tense in itself is very easy to learn, for it is simply 
derived from the infinitive stem and can only have 
one of four possible endings. As an example: “‘beel”’ 
—I, you, he was; “beela’” — she was, “‘beelo” — it 
was; “‘beelee’”” — they were (masc. and fem. plural). 


The Russian nouns have three genders and the 
noun has six cases. The first four, as in German, are 
an instrumental (“‘by” man) and a prepositional 
(“inside” or ‘‘on” man) case, the two serving the 
same purpose as the Latin ablative. Many pupils are 
struck by the fact that, as in Greek, Latin, and 
German, the neuter noun and its modifying adjectives 
have accusative singular and plural endings, which are 
identical with the respective nominatives. 


A good part of the Russian vocabulary has an 
almost magic quality of impressing itself on the mind. 
This is not only true of such words of obvious Indo- 
European origin as “‘maht” — mother; “dom” — 
house — Lat. domus; “‘moreye’’ — sea — Lat. mare; 
“‘vodah” — water; “sakhar” — sugar (saccharin); or 
of modern words like ‘“‘kosteeoomsuit;” “‘veena’”’ — 
wine; ‘“‘gaspeetal” — hospital; “‘novee’”” — new — Lat. 
novus; but of words where no relationship to a Western 
tongue is so apparent. Likewise, many verb-stems 
bear a close kinship to Latin, or to English and 
German: “veed” — see — Lat. video; ‘‘poyet’’ — sing 
(poetry); ‘““daht” — give — Lat. dare; “leeoob” — 
Ger. lieb — Eng. love. There are also innumerable 
words of modern coinage in Russian whose stems will 
strike anyone as familiar. To mention but a few: 
“organeeseer,” “telefoneer,” “‘korreegeer,” and such 
adaptations as “elektreetsheskee,” ‘domokrahteet- 
sheskee,” ‘“‘sotseealeesteetsheskee,” electrical, demo- 
cratic, socialistic, respectively. 
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T St. Paul’s School, after a decade of experi- 
menting with very small classes in Russian, 
this important language, we hope, is now well 

established. A two years’ course limited to boys of 
proven language ability and beginning every other 
year in the Fifth Form (11th grade) seeks to convey a 
fair reading knowledge and simple speech. As Rebecca 
A. Domar has pointed out,! the acquisition of a good 
reading knowledge, based on sound but not overly 
emphatic study of grammar, syntax, and unceasing 
vocabulary building, should be the first goal. Depre- 
cating both the direct method type of instruction, 
which gives the student a false sense of accomplish- 
ment through his smooth mastery of but a limited 
number of phrases and colloquialisms, and the 
grammar-composition-conversation type, the author 
states: “Reading in Russian gives the student a 
great feeling of achievement and satisfaction and 
opens to him vistas which can never be opened by 
conversation. — He can read as much as he wants 
and can thus retain and improve his reading ability 
through his whole life, no matter where or with whom 
he finds himself to be.” Speaking for college in- 
struction in the language, she says: ‘Complete 
mastery of reading should be the main objective of 
the first two years of Russian.” 


Where are the Russian teachers, we may ask? 
This question is not as difficult to answer as it would 
seem. There are hundreds of recent refugees — 
lawyers, civil servants, teachers — in our midst who 
have little hope of practising their professions here. 
Why not draw upon this reservoir of intelligence from 
the Baltics, from Poland, Hungary, Eastern Germany, 
Czechoslovakia? Professionally trained people from 
the above areas often know Russian well, almost 
without exception also German and French. They 
have studied these languages in the still unexcelled 
German Gymnasium — or French Lycée — type of 
secondary schools; they have used them in their uni- 
versity studies and in business and social contacts. 
One such teacher in a larger independent school where 
“certification” is not a requisite could accomplish 
much, not only in starting a Russian course, but in 
teaching German or French as well. 


On the other hand, Russian is not insuperable and 
a young teacher of preferably another “basic” lan- 
guage, i.e. a language suo generi similis — Greek, 
Latin, German—can acquire enough knowledge 
through intensive self study and summer courses in 
order to introduce a Russian course. One also learns 
by teaching — who has not? Moreover, the candid 
confession of an enthusiastic teacher that he considers 


1The Modern Language Fournal, January 1958, “Can Russian 
Be Saved?” p. 17. 


himself but a student in the language will only 
enhance the determination of his students to do their 
best. 


A master’s thesis written in 1956 by Henry W. 
Mott, III, at Colgate University, containing valuable 
information on textbooks, reading material and other 
aids used in the secondary school teaching of the 
language, lists the following schools where Russian 
has been tried and discontinued or incorporated into 
the curriculum: Washington High School, Portland, 
Ore.; St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H.; The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H.; Lake Forest Acade- 
my, Lake Forest, Ill.; Chatham Hall, Chatham, Va.; 
Broadway Edison High School, Seattle, Wash.; 
Horace Mann School, New York City; Riverdale 
Country School, New York City; Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. Since 1956, when this list appeared, 
other schools, no doubt, must have followed suit, 
judging by the many inquiries we have received from 
schools and individual teachers interested in intro- 
ducing a Russian course. 


If foreign language education in the independent 
school is not to fall behind in the temperamental 
coming to the fore of now this, now the other, core of 
disciplines, —the Social Sciences yesterday, the 
Natural Sciences tomorrow — it must take cognizance 
of the realities. These, we believe strongly, would 
demand the counterbalancing of our French and 
Spanish programs with more German than is now 
being offered in the independent school and with the 
introduction of Russian. 








REGIONAL SEB-ACIS CONFERENCE 
A year from now — October 23-25 — the Secondary 
Education Board and the Association of Colorado Inde- 
pendent Schools will co-sponsor a conference on ‘The 
Role of Western Independent Schools Now and in the 
Future.” The place will be the Broadmoor Hotel in 
Colorado Springs. 


It is hoped not only that independent schools all 
through the west, northwest, and southwest will send 
delegates, but that some SEB schools in the east will show 
their interest by sending representatives also. 

The Governor of Colorado has extended a special 
welcome to our conference because the State will celebrate 
its Centennial in 1959. 























NOTICE TO MEMBER SCHOOL FACULTIES 


— 


Teachers in member schools may have their own 
personal subscriptions to the Buttetin for $1.00 a year. | 
Notify the SEB office if you would like to subscribe. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


Edited by Kennetu C. Parker, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


This department’s first feature article of the year deals with a program started a few years ago at Deerfield 
Academy. Frank Conklin, Alumni Secretary and a former District I Director of the American Alumni Council, 
has been the guiding spirit behind the Deerfield Family Weekend, and we are happy to have his first-hand 
report of what has become a wonderful biennial occasion. 


No doubt other schools have had similar weekends. We welcome their comments, suggestions, and ideas, 
so that we can pass them on to other readers in the next issue of the BULLETIN. 


Again, as we embark on a new school year, we remind you that this section of the BULLETIN is planned as a 
medium for the exchange of public relations ideas. It is your department. We shall welcome your contributions. 


A FAMILY WEEKEND 


tT three forty-five on a Friday afternoon in 
June the first of the alumni-family arrived. 
The faculty reception committee was on hand 
to greet them, the registration desk was manned, 
room assignments had been prepared, meals were 
arranged, entertainment was ready, and punch and 
cookies were waiting for thirsty and hungry travelers. 
It was too late to call it off — 160 alumni, wives, 
sons, and daughters would come to Deerfield in the 
next few hours for the first Alumni Sons’ and 
Daughters’ Weekend. The occasion had been under- 
taken with some trepidation, but because of a con- 
sistent alumni pressure it had been undertaken. 
Since that day it has become a biennial gathering for 
all alumni with wives and children between the ages 
of five and thirteen. 


The invitation sent out one month in advance had 
included a return card on which to give detailed 
information on who would attend. It was important 
to know not only how many to plan for, but the 
names of children and wives, and the ages and sex of 
the children. Families were housed in dormitories, 
but fathers and sons were separated from mothers and 
daughters owing to the nature of bathroom facilities. 
The invitation should note this, since it makes a 
difference in family packing. Through the alumni 
magazine advance publicity had advised that the 


K. C. P. 


By Frank Conk.LIn 


weekend would take place, and the date was deter- 
mined a year in advance. 


The entire faculty helped with plans and prep- 
arations and all were on the official reception com- 
mittee. Men familiar with sports arranged that 
portion of the program; a good administrator super- 
vised the housing; the men who normally were 
responsible for the dining hall made the arrangements 
for serving food; the dramatics director handled 
details of entertainment; and the superintendent of 
grounds and buildings had his crew ready for all 
particulars within that department. The Alumni 
Secretary was director of the entire affair, with his 
staff handling the paper work. 


Scattered across the lawns were croquet sets, 
badminton, obstacle golf, and similar games of skill 
and amusement. As the sons and daughters arrived 
with their parents, they soon became busily engaged in 
these activities. Parents would find old friends, make 
new acquaintances with others having children of the 
same age, visit with the faculty, and relax. There 
was enough for the children to do, sufficient space for 
them to roam about safely, and by six o’clock all had 
discovered the dining hall and dinner. At every meal 
the food was served family style, with platters on the 
tables. The older children and fathers, assisted by 


faculty members, brought everything in from the 
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kitchen. It was not long before a small boy, going 
after his father, or just exploring, made a remarkable 
discovery —-the kitchen doors would open as he 
passed between a light and an electric eye! His 
accomplishment and astonishment were noted by 
others, and anxious mothers eager for a display of the 
best home manners vainly attempted to keep their 
inquisitive six-year-olds seated. 


By seven o'clock all appetites were satiated and, as 
the parents lingered over cups of coffee reminiscing 
with old and new acquaintances, the boys and girls 
were ready for something else. Believing that all 
generations enjoy being mystified and knowing well 
that the hand is quicker than the eye, we employed a 
good magician to entertain everyone in the early 
evening. At seven-thirty the entire company gathered 
in the school auditorium for an hour and fifteen minutes 
of joyous amusement. The magician was a success 
from the moment he stepped on the stage. 


At nine o’clock the children started to bed in their 
respective quarters, where sitters were provided so 
that the alumni and their wives could attend a meeting 
with the Headmaster and faculty. The meeting was 
climaxed by a new film of the school year showing the 
various activities in which the boys take part. Follow- 
ing the movie there was a reception, with more punch 
and cookies; then bed for all after a day of varied 
activity. 


ATURDAY morning found many an early riser 
engaged in not too quiet games of croquet. 
Breakfast commenced at seven-forty-five and 
continued until nine. Games of soft ball, tennis, and 
other sports activities occupied everyone. To lend a 
touch of variety, a yoke of oxen and an ox-cart arrived 
to give rides to all who desired, wandering at a 
leisurely pace through the old village. This was 
extremely popular and a complete novelty to all the 
children. At ten o’clock the swimming pool was 
thrown open to all. There is no doubt that this was 
the most popular part of the program. So great was 
the interest that two groups were formed to reduce 
crowding, and additional hours were provided for the 
pool. The swimming coaches were responsible for life 
saving. Supervision is essential; parents are not 
equal to the task. 


After a quiet luncheon a rest hour was scheduled; 
the parents needed it and some of the children should 
have it. By two o’clock the afternoon program was 
well under way, continuing the morning sports. A 


new feature was a string of ponies that gave rides to 
the children. It was a good diversion and well liked. 
Another swimming period was followed by a short 
walk up the mountain for a picnic prepared by the 
kitchen staff. The spot was so situated that parents 
could arrive by automobile. Everyone enjoys a picnic, 
and children seem to be particularly interested. 
When the last “popsicle” was consumed, we. all 
returned to the valley for a showing of Walt Disney 
Cartoons and features. It took little urging to put 
the sons and daughters to bed that night. It had 
been a great day and all were more than ready for 
sleep. 


For those who did not leave Sunday morning a hike 
to the top of the mountain was arranged, with trans- 
portation by truck to the half-way point. Returning 
from this not-too-strenuous morning walk everyone 
felt that a final swim was in order; then dinner at noon. 


s the last alumnus departed with his family 
there was no doubt or trepidation left — it 
was the most successful reunion. Each time 

the gathering is repeated more alumni bring their 
families. The most recent one brought over 300 for 
lunch and the picnic on Saturday. A weekend of this 
kind is a large undertaking and an expense to the 
school, but the expense is not prohibitive and rep- 
resents a really good investment in alumni friendliness 
and good will. It does bring the whole family on the 
campus, and never underestimate the free advertising 
from wives and children who have had a good time at 


dad’s school. 


The importance of faculty participation cannot be 
overemphasized. It will mean considerable work for 
some and just being on hand as hosts for others. 
The alumni are interested in the faculty and have 
many firm friendships among the teachers. The 
Deerfield faculty participated well, have had good 
suggestions for improvements and innovations, and 
have enjoyed the party. The program has been 
designed around existing facilities. In these Deerfield 
is fortunate. It is possible, with the swimming pool 
and an enterprising steward, to move inside in case of 
rain. This happened once and, even so, every one 
had a good time. 


The alumni are a most important group to any 
school; they are constantly called upon for assistance; 
occasionally, something should be done for them. 
They do appreciate it and your investment yields big 


dividends. 
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OPEN HOUSE 


Initiated in 1956, the open house on the Sunday 
afternoon preceding the fall opening of The Poly- 
technic School (Pasadena, Calif.) has become an 
important part of the school’s public relations 
program. 


This event, held from four-thirty until six o’clock, 
is designed to provide an informal opportunity for 
parents and pupils to become acquainted with the 
whole school, the staff, and one another. With all 
rooms open to guests, each home-room teacher is 
assisted by the room mother for the group, and other 
members of the staff greet visitors in library, music 
and art studios, shop, gymnasiums, and health room. 
Punch and cookies supplied by the parents’ hospitality 
committee are served in the patio adjoining the main 
offices. Girls of the ninth grade assist in serving the 
refreshments and act as guides for families new to the 
school. Exceptional is the Polytechnic family, new 
or old, which is not represented by father, mother, 
and child (or children) on this occasion. 


SCIENCE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., is fortunate in its contact with a new organ- 
ization which came into being last year, the Mid- 
Hudson Science Advisory Council. The Council is 
sponsored by several of the larger corporations having 


plants in the Hudson Valley near Cornwall, among 
them du Pont’s, International Business Machines, 
and the Central Hudson Gas and Electric Company. 
Its object is to assist science teachers in both public 
and independent schools in the area. 


To this end the Council publishes a calendar of 
scientific events in the locality, loans scientific equip- 
ment to the science departments of the area schools, 
and will furnish speakers on scientific subjects to 
science clubs, school assemblies, and other meetings. 


Last spring at New York Military Academy, an 
excellent panel discussion was sponsored by visiting 
personnel from I. B. M. on the subject of professional 
training and opportunities in the field of engineering. 


The program of the Mid-Hudson Science Advisory 
Council is being continued during the current school 
year at NYMA and the other schools in this vicinity. 








ANNUAL READING INSTITUTE 


The next Annual Reading Institute at Temple Uni- 
versity will be held in Philadelphia January 26 through 
January 30, 1959, inclusive. The theme will be “Instruc- 
tional Approaches in Reading.” 


Further information may be obtained by writing to: 
The Reading Clinic 
Department of Psychology 


Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 




















WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Edited by Joun DE Q. Bricos, Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 


Joun G. Coney, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 

A new program, providing broader and more 
rigorous college preparation for talented students, 
has been inaugurated at the Admiral Farragut 
Academy, Pine Beach, N. J., this year. 


Captain Raven O. Dodge, headmaster, in an- 
nouncing the program, said that only cadets of high 
ability, strong motivation and serious purpose will be 
eligible for it, and because of the nature and sequence 


of the courses, it will be available only to freshmen 
and sophomores during the current school year. 


The purpose of the Honors Program (as it is called) 
is six-fold: (1) to provide a more challenging academic 
program for the able student (2) to encourage in the 
able student the habits and attitudes of the serious 
scholar (3) to prevent narrowness of intellectual 
development in those who, by virtue of exceptional 
ability, will have great responsibilities to society in 
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the future (4) to develop and encourage in students 
the ability to think more rigorously, independently, 
and broadly in the fields of the five major disciplines 
(English, mathematics, history, science, and foreign 
languages) (5) to provide advanced work in mathe- 
matics and science with the opportunity for the cadet 
to qualify for advanced placement in college, and (6) 
to contribute as much as possible to the Nation’s 
need for better identification, preparation and moti- 
vation of talented students at the pre-college level. 


The characteristics of the program are as follows: 
(1) Each cadet in the honors program will take five 
major subjects each year, with twenty units being 
required for an honors graduate. (2) The course 
provides almost no opportunity for electives. The 
purpose of this is to provide a broad background in 
all five major fields of study by requiring that students 
take at least three units of credit in each of them. 
Through this requirement an opportunity is then 
provided for the development of interests in all five 
fields so that they may learn to do difficult intellectual 
tasks even though they may not have a particular 
interest or liking for the field in which they are 
working. 


Further, (3) There are two honors courses. One of 
them is planned for the student who has a particular 
interest and ability in the field of mathematics and 
sciences, while the other serves the interests of those 
with ability in the field of liberal arts and the humani- 
ties. (4) The normal four year sequence in secondary 
school mathematics is given in three years. For those 
with special interest and ability in mathematics and 
science an advanced year of each subject is available. 


Admission to the Honors Program will be granted 
to cadets selected from each class on the basis of 
standardized tests of ability and achievement, school 
grades, and on the recommendations of their in- 
structors. Cadets will not be able to elect to take 
the course. 


Captain Dodge said that the new course has been 
introduced because of the vital need to identify and 
to train all talented young people. 





American School, Inc., Pasay City, Philippines, 
has extended the study of Latin by adding a two- 
year required course in the seventh and eighth grades, 
and by awarding one language credit for its successful 
completion. Almost all students go on to Latin II 
in the ninth grade for the second credit, and it is 
hoped that a good proportion of the students will go 
on to the advanced classes. The study of German has 
been adopted for the first time at the ninth grade. 


Science study opportunities this year for students 
of Avon Old Farms School in Avon, Conn., include 
the activities of a chemistry club directed by a former 
student, Norman Howe, class of ’54, who is doing 
graduate work at Worcester Polytechnic and teaching 
a section of general chemistry there. 


The club is open to students who have completed 
one year of chemistry and although there will be only 
two hours of assigned time for the activity, W. James 
Kilgour, head of the science department, and Mr. 
Howe feel much can be accomplished to maintain the 
students’ interest in chemistry and a fine opportunity 
afforded for students to use their talents. 


For the first time this year at The Choate School 
in Wallingford, Conn., first and second year Russian 
are being taught by Johannes van Straalen, a graduate 
of the University of Zurich, the University of Leiden, 
and The Gymnasium. Mr. van Straalen previously 
taught at Grotius Lyceum in The Hague, Holland and 
at the St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 








1958-1959 PRIZE CONTEST 

Tue INDEPENDENT ScuHoot Bu tetin will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15. 
One prize will be awarded for the best article on a subject 
of general interest; the other prize will be awarded for the 
best article in a specific field. Rules governing the contest 
are as follows: 


1, Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 

5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BuLLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 


7. The editors of Tue InDEreENDENT ScHooLt BuLLE- 
TIN will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the BuLtetin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL, BuLtetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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At The Choate School a linguatrainer is being 
installed in the new language laboratory in the George 
and Clara St. John Classroom Hall by General Elec- 
tronics Laboratories, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass. 
Plans for this training system were drawn by Prof. 
Locke, head of the French Department of M. I. T. 
Choate and M. I. T. are the first educational insti- 
tutions in the United States to use this new system. 


After careful consideration of every type of lan- 
guage recording, Dr. Seymour St. John, Headmaster, 
Hubert Packard, head of the French department, and 
Charles Eglise, supervisor of buildings and grounds, 
decided that the linguatrainer was the most practical 
and efficient device. Since linguatrainer has self- 
winding tapes, students merely pull a switch rather 
than handle the tapes or records, operating thus by 
remote control. Each boy has his own capsuled tape 
on which he records his answers to questions and 
repetitions of patterns. The student can hear his own 
voice as he speaks into the mike and with three 
switches can record and hear his answers, can listen 
to the master tape, or can listen to the teacher. 


The master has a console and can monitor singularly 
or collectively any student. A student need merely 
turn on a red light to ask the master a question; 
therefore, there is intercommunication between teach- 
ers and students at all times. The teacher controls all 
master tapes and can control six channels simul- 
taneously. Eventually this number will be raised to 
eleven. 


The transistor motor unit is packaged and can be 
removed from the unit and replaced when necessary; 
thus no technician is necessary and the teacher is free 
from mechanical difficulties. 


In the Choate language laboratory there are, at the 
present time, eighteen positions (booths). 


The mathematics curriculum at Cincinnati 
Country Day School, Cincinnati, O., has undergone 
a revision during the past four years according to 
William R. Deane, mathematics master. Under the 
revised program, first year algebra is offered in grade 
eight, second year algebra in grade nine, and geometry 
in grade ten. The eleventh year course offers trigo- 
nometry and selected material from statistics, ad- 
vanced algebra and modern algebra. The twelfth 
year program for advanced placement students will 
be analytic geometry and calculus. Others, not 
desiring advanced work, may elect in their junior or 
senior year a course in senior algebra — designed to 
review in detail work in algebra and to extend into 
material often called college algebra. 


Friends’ Central School, Overbrook, Pa., is 


offering a language course in Russian for the first 
time in 1958-59. 


Curriculum changes at Friends School, Baltimore, 
Md., include the addition of a fourth year in French, 
a third year in Spanish, and the continuation for the 
third year of work in Russian. First year algebra is 
to be given in the 8th grade. 


Through its affiliation with the American Friends 
Service Committee Friends School received a girl from 
the Godalming Grammar School, Surrey, in England, 
and through the American Field Service a boy from 
Singapore. This year the school has a boy from 
Godalming and a girl from Italy. The students who 
went abroad in exchange have come back most 
enthusiastic about their experiences. 





Beginning this fall, The Gunnery, Washington, 
Conn., has instituted a program which will alter its 
curriculum in the histories and sciences. Students 
hereafter will be required to take both a history and 
a science course in their freshman and sophomore 
years. These courses will meet three times a week. 


The freshman course in science will acquaint the 
student with the origin and nature of the physical 
world about him, while the course for sophomores 
will be an introduction to the study of physics and 
chemistry. The latter course will provide the student 
with some of the basic concepts of physics and 
chemistry. It will also give him a vocabulary and 
knowledge of laboratory techniques essential to 
successful advanced work in 
junior and senior years. 


these courses in his 


The study of ancient history will be undertaken in 
the freshman year, followed by medieval and early 
modern European history in the sophomore year. 


Such a division will make a more intensive study of 
modern world history possible in the senior year. 


The history and appreciation of art has been added 
this year to the curriculum. This course, along with 
the history and theory of music, is being presented on 
a twice-a-week basis. Freshmen and sophomores are 
required to elect either course for half credit. 





The Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., has made 
some quite drastic changes in its curriculum and 
daily schedule this fall. Upon the recommendation 
of a committee headed by P. Herbert Gottshall of the 
chemistry department, and with the approval of the 
board of directors, the faculty voted to make American 
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history a required course for juniors, to be continued 
through the first half of senior year; in the last half 
of senior year the international relations course will 
be mandatory. In addition, elective courses in art 
and music have been made available. The large 
majority of students in the upper four forms is now 
taking five major subjects; to facilitate this program, 
the school schedule has been extended to an eight- 
period day. 





Headmaster Dr. Mark A. Neville, of the Latin 
School of Chicago, Chicago, IIl., announced recently 
a new course in Russian and far eastern history, open 
to juniors and seniors, to be given in the Latin School 
this school year. Because the school recognizes the 
need for a better understanding of Russia as a world 
power, the work of the first semester will place 
emphasis upon the history of the Russian people 
themselves from the earliest times to the present, 
with special stress on the continuity of political 
activities under both the Tsars and Commissars. 
The cultural problems of the depressed nations in 
their relations with more fortunate nations is high- 
lighted with comparisons between Russia and the 
West. In the second semester, India and its history 
are included in the survey, with emphasis, where 
possible, on the cultural history rather than the 
political. The cultural disjunction of the entire area 
of Russia and the Far East with India as opposed to 
the West is investigated. The texts used are Bernard 
Pares’ History of Russia and K. S. Latourette’s 
History of the Far East. 





In order to give greater attention to the history of 
the world as whole, the social studies department of 
McDonogh School, McDonogh, Md., has been 
reorganized. Replacing the sequence of world history, 
world geography, U. S. history and modern world 
problems are: 9th Grade — Western Civilization; 10th 
Grade — Asian Civilization; 11th Grade — United 
States History; 12th Grade — Twentieth Century 
World. 


The study of western history will include the 
development of European culture and its spread 
overseas. As for Asian history, the civilizations of 
the various regions will be considered — the Middle 
East, India and Southeastern Asia, China and Japan, 
Northern Asia. 


United States history will remain the same with its 
basic courses and the advanced placement program. 
Twentieth century history will study such forces as 
industrialism, imperialism, nationalism, liberalism and 


totalitarianism so that the relation between historical 


events and the present day situation will be more 
evident. 


The purposes of the proposed changes in the social 
studies department are to offer a varied and inclusive 
program for those students whose future professions 
call for historical backgrounds; to devote more time 
to the study of Western culture, which is of basic 
importance in understanding our own heritage; to 
give opportunity to learn of the broad developments 
in Asia, an area that is becoming increasingly signifi- 
cant in our lives; and to study the major developments 
of the twentieth century as a unity in a world setting. 





With the appointment of a new headmaster at 
Menlo School, Menlo Park, Calif., important changes 
have been made in the school curriculum. All boys in 
the school are now taking either five solid subjects or 
four solid subjects and honors courses. Russian has 
been added as a language in the high school. French 
and Latin are now being taught in the seventh grade. 





The study of Russian has been added to the modern 
language curriculum of The Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Penn., this fall. Raymond L. Bair, a 
graduate of Oberlin College, who did graduate work 
at the University of California and at the University 
of Washington, is conducting a class in first-year 
Russian at the academy. Mr. Bair has been teaching 
German and Spanish at Mercersburg for the last two 
years. 








To the Readers of Tue Buttetin: 


I was the speaker at the Music Meeting (Secondary 
Schools) of the Secondary Education Board Spring Meet- 
ing, March, 1958. (See pages 104-105 of the Annual 
Report.) 

At that meeting I presented pre-publication data 
relative to the neurological influence of music on language 
development. As a result of that talk, I have received 
many requests for the data in published form. 

That data will appear as Chapter 1V in my forth- 
coming book, The Treatment and Prevention of Reading 
Problems (The Neuro-psychological Approach), which 
will be published about December 1, 1958, by Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher of Springfield, Illinois. It will also be 
published simultaneously in Canada by the Ryerson Press 
of Toronto, and in England, by Blackwell 
Publications, Ltd., of Oxford. 


Scientific 


Cart H. DeELacato 
Chestnut Hill Academy, 


Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. 
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At the opening of Montclair Academy’s, (Mont- 
clair, N. J.,) seventy-second year, Thomas W. Hall, 
Jr., the headmaster, announced several new policies, 
such as the interim marking period system for special 
reports every third week for deficient students and 
the homework deficiency slip, which must be signed 
by the parent when a student comes to school un- 
prepared. Other innovations were as follows: Study 
halls at the Academy have been changed to the extent 
that seniors are in charge of the 7th and 8th grade 
study halls, which have been separated from the 9th, 
10th, and 11 grade study halls. It is hoped that the 
responsibility thus accorded the seniors will develop 
their leadership capacities. Changes in the academic 
program include most notably the introduction of the 
direct method of teaching languages. A change has 
also been made in the science department in that an 
introductory course will be required before a student 
may go on to take the specialized courses in biology, 
chemistry, and physics, which will now be offered on 
an advanced level. 





Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., has 
established a middle school which combines the 
seventh and eighth grades under a special adminis- 
tration, guidance plan, and faculty. These two 
grades, now enlarged to number seventy-five students, 
were formerly under the direction of lower and upper 
schools respectively. Enjoying classroom and study 
accommodations appropriately separate from other 
branches of the school, middle school boys have their 
own assemblies and chapel exercises. They have, too, 
an athletic program, limited as far as interscholastic 
competition is concerned, but expanded in its intra- 
mural aspects. In the program, body-building 
physical education classes and an introduction to 
seasonal sports at this group’s age level fill a specific 
need in sports for the younger boy. 


Much thought has been given by Robert N. 
Cunningham, headmaster of Moses Brown, and 
Lloyd F. Sprague, director of middle school, to 
planning for advisory help to establish with each boy 
sound study and learning procedures and to encourage 
a gradual independence from the lower school home- 
room situation to which he has been accustomed. A 
faculty of seven are engaged in daily academic work 
of middle school; athletic supervisors, shop, studio, 
and music instructors meet middlers outside their 
own classroom environment. The curricular program 
of this new unit in school life is much as it has been 
for past seventh and eighth grades, except that the 
hourly schedule is in step with the upper school 
program in order to allow teachers from the latter to 
meet some of the middle school classes. French is a 


half-hour daily part of Grade 7’s program, and Grade 
8 provides for a daily forty-five minutes of Latin as 
well as French. 


It is hoped that the students of this newly organized 
part of Moses Brown will have all the advantages of 
departmentalized instruction in English, arithmetic, 
science, language, and social studies, without being 
quite free to shift for themselves in the matter of 
study preparation, class or individual projects. For, 
in spite of a varied program involving several teachers, 
each boy has a rallying point in his own grade super- 
visor and adviser, who keeps and correlates class 
records and reports, helps prepare for assemblies, and 
guides the class in the use of its time. 





The start of a new school year heralds the intro- 
duction of three new courses in mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry into the curriculum at Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass. 


The mathematics class, with a current enrollment 
of eleven students, has been set up primarily as a 
preparatory course for the advanced placement tests 
to be given in the spring of 1959. Meeting four times 
a week, and accorded the exhaustive and rigorous 
treatment expected of college-level work, the satis- 
factory completion of this course should find a student 
well grounded in the elements of both analytic 
geometry and calculus. The young men currently 
enrolled in this course have been carefully selected on 
the basis of proven ability and past achievement in 
the field of mathematics. They have already taken 
the course normally given to twelfth-year mathe- 
matics students. This group will be followed in the 
fall of 1959, and in succeeding years, by groups which 
have had special preparation for such study through- 
out their prior training in mathematics at Mount 
Hermon. 


Advanced chemistry and physics are available to a 
limited number of seniors who have shown superior 
ability in math and science. The regular introductory 
chemistry course is a pre-requisite for admission to 
either of these advanced courses. Students partici- 
pating will in all probability take the advanced 
placement tests in the spring. 


It is hoped that the addition of these three courses 
to the curriculum will serve as an incentive to those 
of superior ability to obtain the maximum math- 
science training possible before entering college, where 
they may begin at a more advanced level. 





The Norfolk Academy of Norfolk, Va., has 


recently added several courses to its curriculum in 
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an attempt to broaden and improve the preparation 
it offers for college. The science and mathematics 
departments instituted last year courses in advanced 
biology and in analytic geometry and calculus; and a 
Greek class has been organized this year — the first 
such at the Norfolk Academy in more than a gener- 
ation. 


In order to impart a knowledge of our Judaeo- 
Christian heritage, as well as to provide a religious 
basis of education, the Academy inaugurated last year 
a onceweekly course in Bible. Forms I and II began 
Bible study last year. This year Form III has been 
included, and one more form will be added annually 
until the entire Upper School will be included. The 
courses, non-sectarian and compulsory, are taught by 
members of the faculty. 


The advanced biology course at the present time is 
not geared for advanced placement in college but is 
offered to senior students interested in some phase of 
biology in connection with their career plans. Students 
are selected on the recommendation of their biology 
instructor after conferring with their faculty advisor. 
The course is designed to follow Biology 1 with 
chemistry as a prerequisite. As a continuation course 
of Biology 1 it covers the basic principles of biology 
with emphasis on laboratory work. A great deal of 
freedom is given to the student in the use of laboratory 
equipment in order to permit him to concentrate on 
selected problems and methods not possible in 
Biology 1. 


Analytic Geometry and Calculus is designed for 
seniors who rank in the upper third of their class in 
mathematical aptitude. It meets three days a week 
without credit, and in another year will be integrated 
into the senior mathematics for all students. 


The Greek class is open to boys in Forms IV and V 
who have done superior work in Latin. In view of 
the background and the high degree of enthusiasm of 
the three boys enrolled, it is hoped that the reading 
of short selections and of Xenophon can begin shortly 
after mid-year. Second year Greek will be offered 
next year. 





When The Pingry School (Hillside, N. J.) began 
its 98th scholastic year on September 17, the returning 


students found in most classrooms that “something 
new had been added.” 


During the summer, forty-five reproductions of 
excellent paintings, given to Pingry by an anonymous 
donor, had been hung in the various rooms. The 
belief was that these pictures would exert a subtle and 
unforgettable influence on the lives and characters of 
the Pingry boys. 


These works of the Old World masters and of 
contemporary, outstanding American artists are not 
meant to be an “‘art gallery” display, but rather a 
meaningful program of pieces of art selected by a 
recognized authority for appropriateness as well as 
for cultural and educational value. 
attempt to feach art. 


It is not an 


All teachers have been given a listing and de- 
scription of the newly acquired masterpieces, telling 
the rooms in which the pictures hang. The intention 
is that the master of each classroom take occasion to 
direct the attention of the students to the pictures 
hung in his room and to give the essential facts con- 
cerning the subjects and artists represented. 


The Art Pictures Committee consisted of members 
of the board of trustees: Spencer D. Embree, chair- 
man; Mathew D. Hall, ’25, a vice-president of the 
board, and Robert B. Gibby, ’31, board treasurer. 
The foreword of the descriptive listing was written 
jointly by Mr. Embree and Mr. Gibby. The descrip- 
tive material on the individual pictures was compiled 
by Mrs. William D. Archibald, who teaches art at 
Pingry. 








A MEMORANDUM FROM YOUR 
NEW COMMITTEE 
ON THE TEACHING OF RUSSIAN 


To help member schools keep in touch with fast- 
moving developments in the teaching of Russian in 
secondary schools, an informal committee on Russian is 
in the process of forming, with the b'essing of the SEB. 
During this year the committee is working on information 
concerning college accreditation of the work in Russian in 
secondary schools, and the scope of such work offered by 
independent schools. 


Any schools now offering or planning to offer Russian 
are urged to send information to Mrs. Claire Walker 
(chairman of the Committee), Friends School, 5114 N. 
Charles Street, Baltimore 10, Maryland. We are particu- 
larly interested in the name of a person in the school with 
whom to keep in touch, the number of years of Russian 
currently offered, the number of students involved, and 
whether or not a mimeographed examination would serve 
any purpose. 

This informal committee will keep in touch with the 
newly formed National Information Center on the Status 
of Russian in United States Schools, directed by Dr. 
Fan Parker, Brooklyn College, and will make any infor- 
mation from this source available to interested member 
schools. 

FOR THE COMMITTEE 
(Mrs.) Claire Walker 
Friends School 

5114 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 
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At St. Paul’s School in Brooklandville, Md., a 
new experiment was tried out in the senior geography 
class taught by Louis D. Clark. The class, which 
deals with such topics as the fundamentals of national 
strength and the theories of geopolitics, held a week- 
long War College, which produced excellent results. 


The students picked two nations (England vs. 
Egypt) to engage in a hypothetical conflict. Sides 
were divided and elected generals headed the staff. 
Each boy was assigned by the general to head a 
specific branch of the service and plot their campaigns. 
An international referee selected by the teacher 
decided on all problems and the outcome of the 
struggle. 


Before the war, careful investigation was made into 
all equipment and number of troops which each nation 
could possess. This information was turned in to the 
referee before the war so that the opposing sides could 
not get strategic intelligence. Maps were drawn and 
campaigns plotted as the generals unraveled their 
plans. 


England had defeated Egypt and both sides had 
gained invaluable information by the end of the week. 
This experiment proved so successful that it will be 
incorporated as a permanent part of the course. 





The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C. 
has added two new courses to the curriculum of the 
upper school for the 1958-59 year: an elective course 
in Far Eastern history for juniors, and the physical 
science study committee’s experimental course in 
physics for secondary schools, being offered to seniors 
at Friends School for the first time. 


The course of study in Far Eastern history will 
emphasize the effect of nineteenth century imperialism 
on the twentieth century and today’s foreign policies. 
Ancient history of the Far East will be surveyed only 
in broad terms as the background for later develop- 
ments. The instructor for the course is Adelaide S. 
Matters, who did undergraduate study at Stanford 
University and graduate study at American Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Matters has lived abroad extensively 
and has been employed with International Red Cross 
and the Office of Strategic Services. 


One of three schools in the Washington area offering 
the revolutionary new course in physics, The Sidwell 
Friends School qualified as a result of instructor 
Margaret H. Maury’s National Science Foundation 
fellowship to attend a 1958 summer institute at the 
University of Connecticut and familiarize herself with 
the new approach. Sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation, the Ford Foundation, the Alfred P. 


Sloan Foundation, and the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, the work of the Physical Science Study 
Committee in devising a modern course in physics is 
being administered by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Eight selected pilot schools in Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Illinois offered experi- 
mental courses in 1957-58 to amass practical experi- 
ence as the basis for a Teachers’ Guide. 


During 1958-59, after familiarizing themselves 
with the PSSC course at five summer institutes, 200 
teachers from thirty-nine states and the District of 
Columbia will inaugurate the course at their own 
schools, using course materials and teaching aids 
being created by the committee. A complete de- 
parture from physics as taught during the last fifty 
years, the PSSC course spells out the underlying 
principles of the current outlook of present-day 
physicists. PSSC’s specific aims are: ‘‘(1) To plan a 
course of study in which major developments of 
physics, up to the present time, are presented in a 
logical and integrated whole; (2) to present physics as 
an intellectual and cultural pursuit which is part of 
present-day human activity and achievement; and 
(3) to assist physics teachers, by means of various 
teaching aids, to carry out the proposed program.” 





A new academic curriculum will be offered for the 
first time this fall at The Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn. The result of extensive study by a faculty 
curriculum committee, the new program will bring 
course offerings in line with the best present day 
educational practices, and allow students a wider 
choice of specialization and advanced study. 


According to William E. Sullivan, director of 
studies, all six academic departments at Taft will 
now offer advanced placement courses to members of 
the graduating class. Four departments had already 
offered these programs, which allow many boys to go 
directly into second year college courses in the subject, 
and the new program will now be extended into 
sciences and modern languages. 


Taft will now, for the first time, offer a complete 
four year program in sciences. An able boy may 
study all three of the major sciences after a prelimi- 
nary elementary science course in his first year at the 
school. Physics, which had been offered in the upper 
middle year, will now be a senior course replacing 
the current senior chemistry offering, which will 
become primarily an upper middle subject. This has 
been done in recognition of the fact that physics, the 
heart of the sciences, is also the most difficult and 
requires a broader background in mathematics and a 
greater maturity on the part of the student than do 
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the other sciences. The new physics course will 
follow in content the recommendation of the National 
Science Foundation at the physics commission now 
centered at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
that secondary schools’ physics courses include at 
least an introduction to the so-called “modern 
physics.” 





The English Department of Trinity School for 
Boys, New York City, N. Y., has instituted a new 
plan for enriching the vocabularies of its ninth grade 
students. Rather than make use of a workbook or 
“vocabulary builder” the history, Latin and science 
departments have compiled lists of words which the 
students will meet as they progress in these depart- 
ments. The English department, under the super- 
vision of C. Bruner-Smith, has taken over these lists, 
and the words are taught in the English classes during 
the same week that they appear in context in the 
other courses. It is hoped that the words will become 
more vital since the student will have an immediate 


opportunity to make use of each new word as he learns 
it. 





Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn., began its 
seventieth year with some important changes. New- 
comers faced two additional diploma requirements, 
effective this fall. Old boys returned to a curriculum 
that offers three new electives. They found that over 
the summer notable advances had been made in two 
projects for improving the school plant. There were 
four new faculty members, two of them appointed as 
replacements, two of them additions to faculty 
strength (now twenty-three men). 


With effect in the fall of 1957, the faculty voted to 
admit “day boys,” the first to attend Westminster 
in a quarter of acentury. Their number is limited to 
ten. To continue beyond his fourth form year, a day 
student must become a regular boarding member of 
the school. 


Another vote of the faculty increased by two the 
list of courses required for a diploma, the new standard 
having effect from this fall. A new boy now must 
plan to take and pass two credit years of a foreign 
language and one of the senior science courses (chem- 
istry or physics) in addition to the courses formerly 
required — namely, English, grades nine through 
twelve, mathematics through the third year (fifth 
form course), and the United States history course 
designed for those in the two top forms, as well as the 
electives necessary to make up an approved set of 
fifteen, or more, college credit courses. 


In addition to Latin, French, and Spanish, foreign 
languages offered at Westminster now include German, 
reintroduced two years ago, and, this year for the first 
time, Russian. 


After thorough consultation with college admissions 
officers, Westminster has also added to the curriculum 
two one-year college-credit electives for upperformers, 
Music History and Art 6. The classes meet five times 
a week, art under William Cowing, BFA, music 
history under J. Lawrence Gilman, Mus. B. The two 
courses, in the opinion of headmaster and faculty, 
make a significant addition to a curriculum that is 
undergoing reappraisal and thoughtful revision in 
every department. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


Linsly Military Institute, Wheeling, W. Va., 
entered the Pittsburgh Classical Association Latin 
Achievement Contest and won one first and two third 
places in a contest of 400 competitors. 


The Institute also entered the Ninth Annual 
Mathematical Contest, in the Spring of 1958. It was 
41st out of 204 schools in its region and eighth in 
West Virginia. 

Rome’s Birthday, April 21, was celebrated with a 
program and reception for parents which won the 
first prize in the West Virginia division of the Classical 
Association Latin Festival contest. The main feature 


of the program was a mythology contest followed by 
an “Information Please” Panel. 





Believing that a fundamental knowledge of public 
speaking is important, John Colbaugh, headmaster of 
Menlo School, Menlo Park, Calif., has included 
speech in the boys’ activity program. 


With every boy at Menlo taking five solid subjects 
or four solid subjects and honors, public speaking is 
available to very few boys as a regular course. Mr. 
Colbaugh believes that by offering this as an optional 
activity, two days a week, many students can take 
advantage of the desire to improve their speaking 
techniques. 


The headmaster’s belief was substantiated in a 
recent activity poll, when students at Menlo reported 
highly in favor of this opportunity to engage in public 
speaking. 





The Eagle, cadet newspaper at Missouri Military 
Academy, Mexico, Mo., has won its tenth consecu- 
tive International Honor Award from Quill and Scroll, 
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journalistic society, Major Charles Stribling, adviser, 
has announced. International Honor is the highest 
rating awarded in the group’s annual scholastic press 
contest. In addition, The Eagle won for the first time 
a George H. Gallup Award, for “sustained leadership 
through the years.” 


At the same time, cadets received word from 
Missouri Interscholastic Press Association that the 
paper has won a Special Excellent Award in compe- 
tition with other papers of the state. M.I.P.A. 
judges rated The Eagle as the best newspaper in its 
class in Missouri. 


The Eagle also has won twenty-one consecutive All- 
American ratings from the National Scholastic Press 
Association in its national contest. The award is the 
highest made. The paper won a First Place award 


last year in a competition sponsored by Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 





At New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., a new physical fitness program was 
inaugurated for the school year 1958-1959, by Brig. 
Gen. Nelson Dingley, III, Supt., and put into oper- 
ation by Coach Clair Bee, athletic director. The 
program replaces the old required physical education 
courses, and through its incentive factor, presents an 
individual challenge to every cadet from grade seven 
through twelve. 


The object is to have each boy meet certain require- 
ments in three areas: (1) gymnasium, (2) swimming, 
and (3) track and field. Tests are held in the various 
events during the assigned physical fitness periods 


approximately four days a month from October 7 
through May 28. 


The requirements are based on the physical ad- 
missions tests for West Point and Annapolis, but 
modified downward with respect to each grade, so 
that they will not be too difficult. Minimum passing 
requirements (time, distance, number, etc.) are posted 
on a special bulletin board in the gymnasium. As 
soon as each cadet has met the requirements for his 
grade, he is excused from the program so that he may 
devote more time to intramural or varsity sports. 

The events in each division are as follows: 

Gymnasium requirements: chin-ups, sit-ups, push- 
ups, knee-bends, wall stand, head stand, jump reach, 
rope skipping, rope climb, mat rolls, juggling, basket- 
ball coordination. 


Swimming requirements: sprint, distance, retrieve, 
stroke 1, stroke 2, resuscitation. 

Track & field requirements: sprint, 50-yard dash, 75- 
yard dash, 100-yard dash, distance run, 12 lb. shot 


put, standing jump, running broad jump, football 
throw, baseball throw. 





At New York Military Academy, what might be 
called “Operation Bookstrap” has been inaugurated 
by Librarian Thomas J. Sullivan as a device to acquire 
(without cost) additional books for the academy 


library. In his first bulletin to the faculty in Sep- 
tember he wrote: 


“If you have any books of fiction by the following 
authors collecting dust, serving as door stops... 
the library will be glad to receive these books. They 
will help to offer both supplementary and recreational 
reading.” Thirty-two authors were listed, ranging 
from Cooper to Cloete, and within ten days over one 
hundred volumes were received. It is planned to 
extend the opportunity to the parents, and, through 
the winter issue of The Shield, the alumni magazine 
of NYMA, to the alumni and former members of the 
faculty and staff of New York Military Academy. 








Epucators Guipe To Free Fits (18th annual edition) 
1958. Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 
consin $7.00 

ELEMENTARY TeacHeRS GuiIDE TO FREE CURRICULUM 
Mareriats (15th annual edition) 1958, Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin $6.50 

Epucators Guipe To Free Tapes, Scripts AND TRAN- 
scriptions (4th annual edition) 1958. Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin $5.75 

Epvucators Guipe To Free Suiperitms (10th annual 
edition) 1958. Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin $6.00 

Common Sense Axsout Girrep CHILDREN, by Willard 
Abraham. Harper 1958. $3.75 

RESEARCH IN THE THREE R’s, edited by C. W. Hunnicutt 
and William J. Iverson. Harper 1958. $6.00 

Cottece AuneabD! by Eugene S. Wilson and Charles A. 
Bucher. Harcourt, Brace. 1958. $3.95 

VaLuES IN CULTURE AND Ciassroom, by H. Otto Dahlke. 

Harper 1958. $6.00 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS OF RELIGION IN 

SeconDary Scuoo ts, by William Opel. Council for 

Religion in Independent Schools, 22 East 91 Street, 

New York 28, N. Y. 30 cents. 


Aw Intropuctory Reapinc GuIDE To ASIA 


THE 


Firms on Asta — SELECTED List 

Teacuers Soutu Asia Packet. The Asia Society, Inc., 
18 East 50 Street, New York 22, N. Y. No charge. 

Tue Story or Wooprow Wixson by David Loth, Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation, 45 East 65 Street, New York 
21, N. Y. Available for classroom use free. 
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In assembly, on September 22, E. Laurence 
Springer, headmaster of The Pingry School, Hill- 
side, N. J., presented to a representative of the 
Pingry Coin Club a plaque awarded by the American 
Numismatic Association. James Waterman, ’62, 
1957-58 organization president, received the prize in 
behalf of the club members. 


This is the eighth consecutive year that the Pingry 
group has taken first prize among Class “‘C” coin 
clubs (junior and small adult organizations). The 
award was based on the local group’s exhibits during 
National Coin Week, April 21-27, 1958. 


Last year, the Pingry club had exhibitions in 
world’s trade fairs in Milan and Barcelona; it holds a 
citation from the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
C. Elliott Knoke, Pingry director of admissions and 
social studies teacher, is the adviser of the organ- 
ization. 





Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
has just released a new record album featuring its 


65-member band. 


The album, entitled “Command Performance,” 
presents the marches and concert selections most 
frequently requested of the band in its parade and 
concert engagements throughout the eastern states. 
The album is custom processed and pressed by RCA 
Victor. 


Valley Forge bandsmen range in age from 15 to 19 
years and are drawn from all over the nation. They 
have performed for three U. S. Presidents, royalty and 
countless world leaders in military, civic and edu- 
cational circles. 


The band represented the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in both of President Ejisenhower’s 
inaugural parades, and has performed at the in- 
augurals of every Pennsylvania governor since the 
inception of the academy thirty years ago. 


The bandmaster is Lt. Colonel D. Keith Feltham, 
a graduate of the Royal Military School of Music, 
who led some of the outstanding British Army bands 
for fifteen years before coming to Valley Forge in 1949. 


The album sale will benefit the academy’s alumni 
association. 





The top twenty-three players on The William 
Penn Charter (Philadelphia, Pa.) football varsity 
squad of 1958 have been students in the school for an 
average of seven years apiece, a study made by 
Henry J. Heine, director of athletics, has revealed. 


The shortest time is three years and the longest, 
which includes kindergarten, is thirteen years. 


A recent survey made by William Wood, head of 
the senior school at Penn Charter, indicates a high 
academic performance from the football squad 
members as well as from the entire senior class. 
Fifteen of the top twenty-three players are seniors; 
one third have received academic high honor or 
honor standing. They represent a class in which half 
of the class stood in the top nine per cent nationally, 
one quarter of the class stood in the top three per cent 
nationally, and one tenth were at the very top of the 
scale of the National Merit Scholarship Qualifying 
Test taken in the Spring of 1958. 


The younger football teams, whose schedules are 
fostered by the system of the Interacademic League, 
are trained in the basic principles of the varsity 
coaching, and enable a school to field a strictly “home 
grown” team whose members have grown up together 
and who have played side by side for many years. 
No small part of the excellence of teams in recent 
years has been due to this fact. The school itself 
takes great satisfaction in such a system. 


DEDICATION DAY 


Citations for their distinctive contributions to 
education were given to sixteen noted educators and 
laymen who participated in the Dedication Day 
ceremonies held at Thayer Academy Schools in 
Braintree on Saturday, October 4. 


Over 1000 alumni, parents, and friends of the 
Thayer Academy Schools were present when the new 
facilities at both schools were opened for inspection. 
A buffet supper for invited guests and a concert by 
the 18th United States Army band preceded the 
General Assembly in the Memorial Gymnasium. 


Principal speaker at the early evening session was 
Dr. Herold Hunt, Charles William Eliot Professor of 
Education at Harvard University. Dr. Hunt has 
recently returned from a tour of the Soviet Union in 
which he made a survey of Russian educational 
methods and systems. He spoke on “Russian Edu- 
cation and the Challenge to American Education.” 
Colonel George A. Lincoln of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, who was a member 
of the Gaither Committee, brought the greetings of 
West Point to Thayer Academy, which was founded 
in 1877 by General Sylvanus Thayer, who was also 
the founder of West Point. 


A panel discussion on “Meeting the Crisis in 
Secondary Education” was led by Dr. Asa S. Knowles, 
president-elect of Northeastern University. Panel 
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members included Dana M. Cotton, Director of 
Placement and Secretary of the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard University; Harold M. Gores, 
former Superintendent of Schools in Newton, who was 
recently named president of the Educational Facilities 
Laboratories of the Fund for Advancement of Edu- 
cation of the Ford Foundation; John M. Kemper, 
headmaster of Phillips Academy in Andover; Owen B. 
Kiernan, Commissioner of Education of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; and Millicent Taylor, 
Education Editor of the Christian Science Monitor. 
Commentators who questioned the panelists on 
secondary education were Headmaster Frank L. 
Boyden of Deerfield Academy, publisher G. Prescott 
Low of the Quincy Patriot Ledger, and principal 
Alexander A. MacKimmie, Jr. of Bulkeley High 
School in Hartford. 


A simultaneous panel on “Elementary Education 
in the New Age” was held at 8:00 P.M. in the new 
Anna Boynton Thompson Auditorium at Thayerlands 
School. Dr. Nils Y. Wessel, president of Tufts Uni- 
versity, led this discussion. Panel members were 
Olive S. Niles, director of Reading Schools in the 
Springfield Public Schools; Mrs. Gertrude Lewis of the 
United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; Superintendent Ralph W. Proctor of the 
Braintree Schools; and Headmaster Edward Yeomans 
of Shady Hill School in Cambridge. Francis Parkman, 
secretary of the National Council of Independent 
Schools, and Superintendent E. Davis Woodbury of 
the Milton public schools were the commentators on 
the elementary school panel. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Mich., is continuing its association with the 
American Field Service organization. Two school 
families will play the role of hosts and “parents” 
again this year, to a young lady from Turkey in one 
instance and to a young man from France in the other. 
Both are seniors. A member of the G.P.U.S. senior 
class spent the past summer in France under the 
system which permits outstanding American children 
to live with a European family under American Field 
Service auspices. 





Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., announced 
recently that it has planned several special events in 
celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of its founding 
in 1899 by Mrs. Caleb Brewster Hackley. The events 
have been scheduled throughout the academic year, 
1958-59, and will be highlighted by the following: 


October 20, 1958: Benefit Theatre Party 
The Hackley Development Fund will benefit from 
the proceeds of a theatre party at the preview 
performance of “The Pleasure of His Company,” 
at the Longacre Theatre, New York City. 


October 24, 1958: Founder’s Day 

Celebrating the birthday of Mrs. Hackley. At the 
memorial service in King Chapel, Frank R. Miller, 
Headmaster, will speak on the early history of the 
school. A “Hilltop Holiday” is planned for the 
remainder of the day, featuring faculty-escorted 
excursion groups to the United Nations Building, 
three art museums, and several theatrical at- 
tractions. 


November 8, 1958: Fall Alumni Homecoming 
Festivities of the weekend include luncheon for all 
alumni and their families, followed by a football 
game with Horace Mann School, Riverdale, New 
York, with entertainment by the Hackley Octet. 


December 17, 1958: Parents’ Day 
Will mark the sixtieth Christmas celebration at 
the school. The program will include an organ 
recital, the Lower School Pageant of The Nativity, 
and the annual Christmas Vesper Service in King 
Chapel. A special yuletide tea will follow. 


February 13-15, 1959: Mid-Winter Assembly 

The principal feature of the weekend will include 
a symposium of experimental methods in modern 
education, including a supplementary gallery ex- 
hibition. Several notable speakers will participate. 
Varsity contests in basketball, wrestling and 
swimming will be scheduled throughout the week- 
end. The annual Winter Ball is set for Saturday 
evening. On Sunday there will be a Sixtieth 
Anniversary Chapel Service. 


May 6, 1959: Sixtieth Anniversary Convocation 

The program for the day will include a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, a buffet luncheon for 
Trustees and faculty, and in the afternoon an 
academic ceremony, the topic of which will be 
“The Role of the Independent School in American 
Education: 1899-1959”, Principal addresses will 
be delivered by the headmaster of an independent 
school, a leading industrialist, and a university 
president. 


June 5-7, 1959: Sixtieth Commencement and Alumni 
Reunion 





Through the cooperation of the Experiment in 
International Living, for the third time in the last 
four years The Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., 
has foreign students enrolled as members of the senior 
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class. The three boys, one each from Norway, 
Denmark, and Austria, will live with three different 


families during the course of the scholastic year. 


In addition, Haverford has its first Fulbright 
Exchange teacher, in the person of Karl Rahmann, 
of Diisseldorf, Germany. Mr. Rahmann, who has 
taught in England as well as in Germany, is teaching 
German and modern European history. 


An expansion of facilities to provide “coordinate 
education” for 200 girls was voted by the board of 
trustees of Kent School (Conn.) at their meeting in 
September. The site which has been purchased for 
the new school buildings is located on Skiff Mountain, 
about five miles distant from the parent school plant. 


The project was initiated by Kent trustees and 
alumni who, as a committee, sought additional ways 
in which Kent could make significant contributions to 
education. It is planned to make available a four- 
year program. 





The developmental reading program at The Lake- 
side School, Seattle, Wash., directed for some years 
by W. E. Eiseman, has been supplemented this year 
by the addition to the faculty of Mrs. Jane McClelland 
for remedial work in the seventh and eighth grades. 
Mrs. McClelland, a teacher trained by Dr. Anna 
Gillingham, has been working on an individual basis 
with half a dozen seventh and eighth graders for the 
past two years. This year she joins the faculty, and 
the program is being amplified by her training of 
Mrs. C. L. McCuskey to assist her in her work. 





Henry G. Gilland, French instructor since 1952 at 
St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo., 
was notified by James W. Glennen, chairman of the 
National French Contest, that his first-year student, 
Raymond F. Buckley, had been named first-place 
winner in French I in the finals in the National 
French Contest. 


In recognition of his success, Buckley received a 
medal from the French government, forwarded to the 
school by the Services Culturels of the Ambassade de 
France in New York City. In addition to widespread 
publicity Buckley received an album of French play- 
lets from the Linguaphone Institute of New York 


City. 


, 


“The signal success of your student,” Glennen 
wrote to Gilland, ‘‘is due in large measure to your 
inspiration and untiring efforts.” 


The National French Contest will be conducted 
again in 1959, Glennen said. 

Eleven out of thirty-eight seniors have been named 
semifinalists in the 1958-59 National Merit Scholar- 
ship competition, Headmaster Ashby T. Harper an- 
nounced recently. 





Over 100 teachers from independent elementary 
schools in the Pittsburgh area suspended classes on 
October 3 to attend a one-day conference at 


Shady Side Academy Middle School. 


the 


John W. Ziegler, assistant general manager of 
WQED, Pittsburgh’s educational television station, 
spoke to the group on recent advances in educational 
television. Section meetings were held centered 
around both subject matter and grade-level interests. 

The meeting marked the first visit to Shady Side’s 
new division by a group other than the student body. 
Eight schools were represented, most of them by their 
complete or their entire lower school faculties. 





When The Tatnall School in Wilmington, Del., 
decided to construct a stone terrace outside the new 
Art Wing, the architect had the happy idea of in- 
corporating a sundial in his design. He drew up his 
plans, making provision for an area, twenty-four feet 
in diameter, where the sundial would be located. 
Then he turned the design of the sundial over to the 
school’s mathematics department, which accepted the 
challenge and did all sorts of research. Patience 
finally was rewarded and the data collected by the 
students were combined and used to build a master 
model for the construction company. 


Perhaps, by the time this goes to press, The Tatnall 
School will have its new terrace sundial, and the 
students will have discovered whether or 
research information was correct. 


not their 
There is a distinct 
possibility that one or more of the hour markings 
may be slightly inaccurate, but whatever happens, 
the students will have learned a great deal about the 
sun. 





Trinity School for Boys, New York City, cele- 
brated the opening of its 250th consecutive academic 
year with a service at Trinity Church on Sunday, 
September 28. Participating in the service were The 
Rev. John Heuss, Rector of Trinity Church and 
president of the board of trustees of Trinity School; 
Hugh C. Riddleberger, Headmaster; Matthew E. 
Dann, former headmaster and presently headmaster 
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of Trinity-Pawling School, Pawling, N. Y. The Right 
Rev. Charles F. Boyton, Suffragan Bishop of the 
diocese of New York and an alumnus of Trinity 
School, delivered the sermon. Music for the service 
was under the direction of George Mead, director of 
music, Trinity Church, and John Harms, Trinity 
School’s director of music. Both the school glee club 
and the church choir took part in the service. 


The service began with a procession of nearly 500 
persons, including the school’s faculty, followed by its 
400 students, the school’s trustees, and representatives 
of the many Trinity alumni who are Episcopalian 
clergymen. The clergy of Trinity Church and the 
guest speakers completed the procession as it passed 
through the historic churchyard adjacent to the 
church. 





A foreign exchange student, Micheal Engel, from 
Northeim, Hanover, Germany, is attending the Uni- 
versity School for Boys, Cleveland, O., under 
sponsorship of the Edward Moore Society foreign 
exchange system, a student organization. Four school 
societies, the Edward Moore, the Glee Club, the 
Forensic, and the Players (dramatics) collected 
$650.00 from their members so that Micheal might 
come to University School. 





The Unquowa School, Fairfield, Conn., is moving 
ahead with specific plans for the addition of high 
school grades. Under the direction of John W. Suter, 
Jr., headmaster, the school opened this fall with a 
ninth and a tenth grade in addition to grades K-8. 
Remodeling and some new construction will be com- 
pleted by the autumn of 1959 in order to provide 
necessary facilities for the expanded school. It is 
expected that The Unquowa School will fill a real 
need for an independent coeducational day school 
which will provide a program designed for college 
preparation, in addition to the elementary grades. 


Mr. Suter assumed the duties of headmaster this 
past summer, coming to The Unquowa School from 
his position as headmaster of the Lake Forest Day 
School, Lake Forest, IIl. 





On September 17, 1958, a telegram was sent from 
Watkinson School, Hartford, Conn., to Wayne 
Upton, president of the Little Rock, Arkansas, School 
Board, offering boarding positions to ten qualified 
boys, kept from attending school by the action of 
Gov. Orval Faubus. The telegram was closely 
followed by numerous inquiries from about the nation. 


In making the offer, Headmaster Lawrence J. Newhall 
has stressed that the school is interested only in en- 
rolling and aiding qualified students, rather than 
in issues. It is hoped that Watkinson’s action will be 
followed by other independent schools. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
Although Horace Mann School, New York City, 


has been operating a summer session for fifteen years, 
last summer saw the first summer science program, a 
separate eight-week project financed by parents, 
friends of the school, and corporations interested in 
science. Seventeen regularly enrolled students of the 
school voluntarily toiled over their individual projects, 
ranging from experimental psychology to the con- 
struction of an electronic computer. The students are 
from thirteen to seventeen years old and are in the 
first to the fourth year of high school. They averaged 
seven hours a day in research work. No credit is 
given toward their regular school work. The idea 
behind the program is to nurture creativity in the 
student. Primary importance is placed on method 
rather than on the final answer. According to their 
teachers, the boys did well in thinking, analyzing, and 
working out their problems, in spite of the frustrations 
inherent in all experimental work. 


The Summer Science Program was conceived by 
Dr. Harry H. Williams, assistant principal of Horace 
Mann. The project was divided into two well- 
equipped sections — natural and physical science. 


In the natural sciences, experiments were conducted 
in histology, the study of tissues; bacteriology, the 
effect of antibiotics on non-pathogenic bacteria; 
genetics, in which fruit flies were cross-bred — red- 
eyes females with white-eyed males, to observe the 
effects of radioactivity on the tiny creatures; paper 
electrophoresis, the analysis of blood serum by the 
movement of protein ions through an electrically 
charged field; fibrinolysis, the process of clot dis- 
solution through the use of various drugs; in experi- 
mental psychology, the testing of white rats in a maze 
under controlled conditions; and in soil chemistry, the 
study of phosphorus in the soil. 


The following projects came under the physical 
science section: the construction of a 6-inch Newtonian 
reflecting telescope, an electronic computer, a decade 
scaler (the basic unit of a Geiger counter), a high- 
frequency microwave transmitter, a flying platform, 
a spectrograph for chemical analysis, the study of 
gaseous electronic tubes, and telemetering electro- 
cardiograms. 
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Each student delivered two lectures during the 
eight weeks of the Program, from June 23 to the 15th 
of August. 





The Lakeside School, Seattle, Wash., this summer 
offered a summer workshop in mathematics and 
science to boys and girls in the Seattle area. The 
workshop was under the direction of Jean A. Lambert, 
assistant headmaster and head of the mathematics 
department of Lakeside. He was assisted by C. Loran 
Hills, head of the department of science in the 
Mitchell, S. D., High School. Both of these men had 
just finished a year of study at Stanford University on 
grants from the National Science Foundation. 


In science, the object was to explore recent develop- 
ments in that field and to guide the students in 
project work demanding research in fields of in- 
dividual interest. In mathematics, the attempt was 
to introduce students to the patterns of thinking that 
led to creative work in mathematics, particularly 
induction, generalization, and analogy, and to supple- 
ment the traditional content of mathematics courses 
with more recent topics. 


The workshop enrolled its top limit of twenty-four 
students, both boys and girls, coming from both 
public and independent schools in the Seattle area. 
They worked six mornings a week for six weeks and, 
apparently, found the experience rewarding. As one 
said, ““This is just what school ought to be.” 


The school had been exploring for some time the 
possibility of a summer program but was anxious to 
move into some field of advanced work rather than to 
offer make-up work for students who had fallen 
behind. The workshop filled the bill and was so 
successful that the school plans to continue it and 
perhaps to expand the program another summer into 


other fields. 


An article by Mr. Lambert describing especially the 
mathematics side of the program will appear in a 
future issue of the BULLETIN. 





For the eleventh year, the Noble and Greenough 
School, Dedham, Mass., conducted a summer day 
camp for eight weeks during July and August. Under 
the directorship of Grandin Wise and George K. Kird, 
Jr. of the faculty, the camp has become an important 
community service, as well as providing good will and 
useful revenue for the school. The enrollment 
averaged over 225 children for the entire eight weeks. 


Trinity School for Boys, offered its first summer 
session this summer. It was attended by twenty-six 
students, who took a total of forty-six courses. Ten 
schools were represented, including four girl’s schools. 
Under the direction of Paul Groebli, English, Latin, 
French, Spanish and mathematics were offered. It 
was the general feeling that the venture was worth- 
while, and plans are being readied to expand the 
course offerings for next year. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND-RAISING 

In its 32nd year as a private country day school, 
Allendale School, Rochester, N. Y., finds itself with 
the largest student body in its history. In order to 
cope with this increase and the corresponding faculty 
additions, it became necessary to expand the dining 
facilities. 

After ten months of subscription, planning, and 
building, this need has been met. The new dining 
room is an extension of the main school building, 
connecting the lower school with the gymnasium. 
Allendale is now a solid line of buildings painted a 
dark school-house red accented with white trim. 

The new building itself, coinciding in appearance 
with the rest of the school, is some 56 feet in length, 
is constructed of cinder blocks, and is topped by a 
sloped, semi-colonial roof. 


Inside there is ample room for 250 people at meal 
time. The building boasts a brand new kitchen with 
new equipment, a much needed faculty lounge room, 
and considerable space above the kitchen for storage 
of paper, boxes, etc. This sudden increase in space 
has enabled the school to convert the old kitchen into 
a visiting team locker room and to remodel the former 
faculty room for use as a classroom. 


The room will soon find a multitude of uses other 
than a dining room, however. It provides an ideal 
place for holding school gatherings and dances. It has 
already been used for Friday morning devotional 
services, and in a few months will see service as an 
examination room. The facilities provided by the new 
dining room give much more leeway for the normal 
activities of such a school as Allendale. 


The Baylor School, Chattanooga, Tenn., is in the 
midst of an expansion program. 


A planning committee composed of members of the 
board of trustees and administrative officers of the 
school made a study of the future needs of the school. 
This study was made with the idea of planning a 
qualitative program to provide the best teaching 
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services available and better facilities for the existing 
limited enrollment, and not with the thought of in- 
creasing the size of the student body. 


Several phases of this program have been completed. 
The Alumni Chapel has been enlarged to accommodate 
180 additional persons. New pews and new fixtures 
have been installed. The entire building, including 
the classrooms, has been air conditioned. 


A new mall has been constructed west of Hunter 
Hall and adjacent to the present quadrangle. This 
project required the moving of approximately 350,000 
cubic yards of earth. Dirt from the old golf course on 
the west side of the campus was used for this project. 
This new area provides ample space for military and 
other student formations, as well as for an ample 
parking area adjacent to buildings on top of the hill. 
This grading process gave the school several additional 
playing fields. Arrangements have been made for the 
students to play golf at the Rivermont Country Club. 


The steel water tower which has been used for 
many years for fire protection has been removed, and 
a new reservoir, approved by the Tenn. Inspection 
Bureau, has been constructed on the crest of a high 
hill on the east end of the campus. 


Headmaster Dr. Herbert B. Barks states that work 
will begin soon on the new science-library building, 
which will include space for a new science department, 
including laboratories and lecture rooms for biology, 
chemistry, physics, and general science; a new study 
hall; a new library with reading rooms, ample stack 
area, and lecture rooms. This building will match the 
present architecture in design and will be fireproof and 
air conditioned. 


The board approved an over-all plan for the con- 
struction of additional dormitories 
apartments. 


and_ teachers’ 


With these improved facilit ies the school’s oppor- 
tunities for service will be considerably enlarged. 


Boys returning this fall to Berkshire School, 
Sheffield, Mass., discovered that significant improve- 
ments had been made in the school’s building and 
grounds during the summer. 


Through the generosity of the trustees, alumni, 
parents and friends of the school a completely new 
chapel, improved facilities for the laboratory sciences, 
and two new playing fields for football and soccer have 
made their appearance. A new conference room for 
visitors to the school and an office for the director of 
admissions also have been added to the administration 
building, and the main study hall has been completely 
redecorated. 


3 
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In the new chapel, which seats 240 persons, pews 
have replaced individual seats, carpeting and walnut 
paneling have been installed, and the entire chapel is 
now illuminated by indirect lighting fixtures recessed 
into the remodeled ceiling. 


New cupboards, work tables, exhaust fans, and 
acid-resistant flooring were installed in the chemistry 
laboratory, and the students’ work tables in the 
physics laboratory were supplied with outlets for 
water, gas, and electricity. Biology students have 
been provided with new laboratory benches, per- 
mitting each to have his own repository for microscope, 
slides, and dissecting equipment. 





On July 21 at Browne and Nichols School, 
Cambridge, Mass., a new, reinforced concrete 
swimming pool was opened for use by the Browne and 
Nichols Summer Day Camp. The addition of this 
pool now provides the camp with complete re- 
creational facilities at the Gerry’s Landing site. 








MEMORANDUM TO LIBRARIANS 

You will see when you study the program of the 
SEB’s 33rd Annual Conference, in the front of this issue, 
that the Librarians’ Section Meeting will be held on 
Saturday afternoon, March 7, and that on Saturday 
morning the SEB’s Library Committee will be available 
to talk over matters of interest with any delegates who 
care to sit in with them. 

The tentative topic of the Librarians’ Section Meeting 
is “‘History and the Library.” 

The SEB’s Library Committee urges librarians also to 
attend section meetings in other areas than their own. 

You will be interested to know that arrangements 
have been made to have the American Library Associ- 
ation’s ‘School Activities and the Library’’ sent to SEB 
member schools in 1959, together with an article on the 
new A.A.S.L. Standards for School Libraries. From time 
to time, too, promotional mailings and some professional 
information will be forwarded by A.L.A. to member schools 
of the SEB. 

The Chairman of the SEB Library Committee is 
representing the SEB on the Advisory Committee on 
Standards for A.A.S.L. 

Many of you will remember the science books which 
we had on display during the 1958 Annual Conference of 
the SEB. A copy of the list of books displayed was sent 
to every member school last spring. Additional copies are 
still available. Write to the Secondary Education Board, 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 

If you are a new librarian in one of our schools, or if 
you know of new librarians in any schools, please send 
the information to the Chairman of the SEB Library 
Committee. A new directory of school librarians is being 
prepared. 

Joun G. Park, Chairman 
SEB Library Committee 
Kent School 
Kent, Conn. 























The George and Clara St. John Classroom Hall was 
completed in October at The Choate School in 
Wallingford, Conn. This building commemorates the 
forty years of labor, affection and devotion of Head- 
master Emeritus Doctor George C. St. John and Mrs. 
St. John. 


An astrodome, a new observatory, is being built by 
fhe Astrodome Corporation of 
Canton, Ohio to house the four-inch refracting tele- 
scope generously donated to Choate School by Erle 
Halliburton, Jr. and Erle Halliburton, HI. 


Manufacturing 


Research Corporation, a foundation which for forty 
years has been concerned with the advancement of 
science and technology in this country, granted the 
Andrew Mellon Library of The Choate School a sum 
of money to be used for library books and equipment 
for biology honors and physics honors courses. 





At the beginning of the second year in its new 
building Cincinnati Country Day School, Cin- 
cinnati, O., again feels the pressure of expanding 
enrollment. For the first time there 
sections in grades seven and eight. 


double 
In addition there 
are double sections in kindergarten and first grade. 
The Lower School has therefore found it necessary to 
use available space in the Upper School building. 


are 


Ground is now being broken for an enlargement of 
Lower School space. 


Ten new classrooms — together 
with 


will added. The new 
structure will be similar to that employed for the 
new Upper School building. 


other facilities be 


With this expansion in facilities the Lower School 
will be able to accept more students on its waiting 
list and will be able to have double sections in the 


first six grades — thus decreasing the teaching load. 





Culver Military Academy and the Culver Summer 
Schools, Culver, Ind., received $156,700 in gifts during 
the past fiscal year in the first year of a long-range 
fund-raising program. The gifts are being used 
primarily to increase scholarships and faculty salaries. 





A capacity Junior-Senior High School at Friends’ 
Central School, Overbrook, Pa., welcomed a major 
change in the physical plant at the school. The 
library has been moved to new and larger quarters 
and has been completely refurnished. The new 
library is named in honor of Albert E. Blackburn, Jr., 
a former teacher at Friends’ Central, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Albert FE. Blackburn and brother of Eliza E. 


ts 
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Blackburn. 


school board of trustees and Miss Blackburn is on the 
Friends’ Central faculty. 


Dr. Blackburn is a former member of the 


Albert graduated from 
Friends’ Central, received his degree from Swarthmore 
College, and attended Oxford University. 
Shortly after joining the Friends’ Central faculty he 
passed away. 


then 


In the new library are two memorial shelves. One 
is in memory of Mary Jane Harvey, a student at 
Earlham College and a graduate of the Class of 1956 
at Friends’ Central, who died in 


accident last summer. 


an automobile 
This shelf, devoted to art and 
music, particular interests of Mary Jane, has been 
given by the faculties of the William Penn Charter 
School, where her father and mother are teachers, and 
Friends’ Central School. 


A second memorial shelf has been given by Mrs. 
Verna Benezet, the class of 1901 at Friends’ Central, 
in memory of Alice F. White, a former teacher of 
English at the school. 
of English literature. 


The shelf will contain classics 


In August, the Friends School, Baltimore, Md., 
began the use of the second section of its new audi- 
torium building. ‘The parents auxiliary has furnished 
the decorations and much of the furnishings of the 


building. The development committee will continue 


to raise funds to make possible the third and last 
section of this central building. 
The grounds of the school were used during the 


summer by the Homeland Racket Club, the Baltimore 
Oriole Archers, and the Roland Park Civic Club. 


The latter shared the outdoor pool with t 





we Summer 


day camp. 


The trustees of The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., 
and Headmaster Ogden Miller announced on July 19 
the purchase of nearly 200 acres of land and buildings 
formerly belonging to the estates of Alfred S. Bourne 
and Louise B. Bourne. 


The property which the school has acquired is 
immediately adjacent to the present school campus 
and ofters many opportunities for development. Of 
the purchase, Ogden Miller has said, “It will put 
The Gunnery at least fifty years ahead in new oppor- 
tunities to and its educational 


increase improve 


facilities.” 

Contractors rushed through the remodeling of the 
main residence, currently known as Bourne Hall 
before the opening of school on September 17. 


>] 
This 
building now houses forty students and has apart- 
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ments for four faculty members. A large living room 
on the main floor will afford space for a new chapel- 
auditorium. Other rooms such as the library, den and 
dining room will be converted into music and seminar 
rooms. A projection room and small theater will 
prove useful to the various departments which use 
films in their course work, as will the hot house for 
which the biology department and Science Club are 
drawing up a program. 


The creation of new dormitory space, however, will 
mean only an increase of twenty boarding students, 
bringing the school’s fixed policy enrollment to one 
hundred and eighty boys. Its main function will be 
to relieve overcrowded conditions in existing dormi- 
tories, and to create additional classroom space in the 
schoolhouse. The acquistion of Bourne Hall has also 
made it possible for the school to accommodate its 
married faculty members in more suitable apartments 
on campus. 


Acquired in the purchase was a garage and stable 
combination. Present planning calls for the con- 
version of this building into an enlarged dining and 
kitchen area with apartments for kitchen staff. Upon 
completion of this phase of the project, the present 
dining room will become the school library and study 
facility. 


It has been felt for many years that the acquisition 
of this property was both a logical and necessary step 
for The Gunnery if the opportunity should present 
itself. Its importance to the school should make 
itself felt immediately through increased elbow room 
and additional facilities for educational purposes. 


The Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., is opening 
its seventy-fifth academic year with an unusually 
active program. The focal point for many of these 
activities is the new Junior School building, which has 
been under construction since last spring, and which 
will form the third side of a quadrangle bounded by the 
Ryan Memorial Gymnasium and Crosman Hall, which 
is the classroom building for the first and second forms. 
The new Junior School cafeteria, whose foundation 
was laid only four months ago, is already in full 
operation. Under present plans the students of the 
pre-school and the six elementary grades will make 
the transition to the new building just after the spring 
recess. 


The new building will contain eighteen large class- 
rooms, a separate large room for the pre-school group, 
and special rooms for music, art, manual training, and 
science classes. In addition, there will be offices, a 
library, individual tutoring rooms, and conference 


rooms. With the occupancy of the new building other 
changes are planned for the remainder of the campus, 
including the razing of the present Junior School, an 
old barn, and two old houses. This additional space 
will be utilized for the construction of two new eighty- 
yard playing fields, suitable for the “pound-team” 
games and practice. At present six new all-weather, 
hard-surfaced tennis courts are being completed; 
Haverford will serve as host to the Middle States 
interscholastic tennis tournament this spring. 


The construction of the new Junior School is the 
third major building project at Haverford since the 
war. Under the guidance of Headmaster Leslie R. 
Severinghaus, and thanks to the continued loyal 
support of the alumni, patrons, and friends of the 
school, considerably over one million dollars has been 
expended on new science wings on the main school 
building (Wilson Hall), on the remodeling and con- 
struction of Crosman Hall, and on the new building. 





Headmaster Edward T. Hall of The Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa., announced in May to the largest 
Alumni Day gathering in the school’s history the 
successful completion of a $3,000,000. campaign to 
improve faculty salaries, provide endowed instructor- 
ships, and further general development of the school. 


This campaign, which was initiated in November, 
1956, had as its original goal $1,150,000. to fulfill the 
immediate needs of the school. When this goal was 
over-subscribed within three months, the trustee 
committee voted to seek the larger goal immediately 
rather than prolong solicitation over a three to five 
year period. 


Under the leadership of Hall and Assistant Head- 
master James V. Moffatt, who was in direct charge of 
the development program, personal campaigns were 
conducted in thirty-six major communities from 
California to Massachusetts, Florida to Texas. Over 
2000 alumni and friends of the school made gifts 
ranging from $1.00 to $251,000. The twenty-one 
trustees, supporting the Fund 100%, subscribed more 
than a million dollars to ensure its success. About 
10% of the total was contributed by foundations and 
corporations. 


Specific goals of the campaign included $1,750,000 
for endowment to maintain existing programs and to 
improve salaries and pensions; $250,000 for working 
capital to provide immediate salary increases; $350,- 
000 for a new dormitory; $300,000 for housing masters 
and employees; further sums for maintenance and 
improvement of the plant and campus. 
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Donald C. Hagerman, headmaster of The Holder- 
ness School, Plymouth, N. H., has announced the 
start of an intensive five year development program, 
following a year of preparation for the campaign. 
Major goals of the $1,000,000 drive are a dining hall 
and lounge-recreation building, two dormitories, and 
endowment income for increased faculty salaries and 
scholarship aid. Director of the program is Paul M. 
Winship, assistant to the headmaster. 


Hoosac School, Hoosick, N. Y., opened for its 
sixty-ninth year with a marked expansion of facilities. 
Since the appointment of Dr. Roger Cooley as head- 
master last year, the trustees have, through gifts and 
fund raising, provided facilities for the headmaster 
and his family; a recreation hall; and a dormitory 
with a capacity of forty-eight boys, one single Master 
and one married Master. 


Using the buildings on the 500-acre estate which 
belonged to the founder’s family, Hoosac plans to 
move forward with its expansion program, eventually 
increasing the enrollment to 140 boys. A largely new 
faculty is now preparing students for college in the 
third through sixth forms. Supplementing the regular 
program this year, a course in developmental reading 
is being offered during the fall term by The Reading 
Laboratory Inc., of New York City. 


Continuing its policy of securing adequate housing 
for married faculty masters, the trustees of Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, N. H., announce the 
remodeling of the King House, now called the Arthur 
D. Welch House. The remodeled structure will 
consist of two two-bedroom units and one four- 
bedroom unit, all with living and dining-room facili- 
ties, as well as kitchen facilities. Two of these units 
will be ready for occupancy this fall and the third at a 
later date. The Arthur D. Welch House is the second 
faculty apartment project to be financed through 
alumni gifts. 


The opening of the 149th year of The Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., was marked by 
the completion of an addition to the science building. 
Given by Jansen Noyes, of New York, who donated 
the original building in 1951, the addition provides for 
a new chemistry laboratory, a new general science 
laboratory, four new classrooms, preparation rooms 
for chemistry, biology, physics, and general science, a 
storage room, and for enlarging the existing lecture 
hall to accommodate thirty-three more seats, for a 
total of 130. 


Linsly Military Institute, Wheeling, W. Va., is 
undergoing an enforced building program, in which it 
has had to sacrifice a large part of its grounds to the 
building of Interstate Highway 70. The new dormi- 
tory to replace old Weiss Hall houses eighty boys and 
three housemasters. A new home has been built for 
the president. The old home will be moved to a new 
location on the grounds and will ultimately be used 
for faculty. Approximately half the faculty lives on 
the grounds. Beautiful trees and landscaping have 
had to go, but when the road is finished and the scars 
of bulldozers have been hidden, the beauty of grounds, 
buildings, and site will emerge, for the traditions are 
intact. 





When The McCallie School, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
opened its 54th session this fall, the junior school 
(seventh and eighth grades) had its own building. 
Additionally, the athletic plant had been expanded to 
include the new Goree Nelson Memorial Pool, con- 
structed this summer. 


The junior school building not only provides ad- 
ditional space for the younger boys but enables the 
school to expand its present science laboratory 
facilities, activities rooms, and office space in the 
main building. 


Included in the new building, which is air con- 
ditioned, are an assembly-study hall, seven class- 
rooms, a language laboratory, and a projection room. 
Expansion in the existing building includes added 
library space, a biology lab, and office space for all 
heads of departments. 


Headmasters R. L. and S. J. McCallie explained 
that the moving of the younger cadets was not to 
isolate them but to avoid confusion, since often the 
junior and high schools operate on different schedules. 
The younger boys, however, will attend all devotional 
periods and assemblies with the rest of the school. 


The addition of the indoor pool is considered a 
major step at McCallie, which has had to rely on the 
YMCA pools in downtown Chattanooga for swimming 
facilities in the winter. Not only will the pool provide 
a training area for the swimming team, which finished 
second in the Mid-South Association meet despite its 
handicap, but it will provide recreational and in- 
struction facilities for the rest of the student body all 
year long. McCallie also has a lake on campus for 
spring and summer swimming. The lake is primarily 
for the summer school and summer camp programs. 


Other changes in the athletic plant include the 
shifting of the main baseball and football fields. 
Alumni Field, on which bleachers have already been 
erected, will serve as the new varsity football field 
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and continue as the track and field area. Patten 
Field, the first lighted football field in Chattanooga, 
has been converted into a baseball diamond and 
football practice area. 


Construction is under way of a new barracks and 
school building at New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. Formal ground-breaking 
ceremonies took place on August 29, with Brig. Gen. 
Nelson Dingley, III, supt., wielding the spade. 


The main part of the building will be a dormitory, 
three stories high, of steel, concrete, and buff brick 
veneer construction, measuring 174 feet by fifty- 
three. Its location is on the southwestern edge of the 
academy campus. Extending westward from the 
south end will be a single story wing containing four 
classrooms, an audio-visual room, and the study hall. 


The plans call for thirty-five double rooms and one 
single room for the students, three single faculty rooms 
with bath, and two three-room apartments for faculty 
families. There will be a director’s office, the faculty 
room, recreation room, health room with dental unit, 
the hobby room and reception hall with trophy cases. 
Showers, drying and storage rooms are included in the 
facilities. 


The student rooms contain single beds, and a 
double, built-in combination bureau and desk, with 
recessed fluorescent lighting. Sliding metal doors 
cover the closets. 


Progress has been rapid, and twenty-two working 
days after the start all the foundations, foundation 
walls, and some floors had been poured, and the 
brickwork begun, giving every indication that the 
building will be ready by August 1, 1959. 


Building and grounds improvements at the Noble 
and Greenough School, Dedham, Mass., included 
the addition of a faculty apartment wing to the 
“Frat,” and the construction of a secondary swimming 
pool for younger children of the summer day camp. 
The schoolhouse underwent thorough renovation, the 
lighting system being completely modernized. 


Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., has finished 
grading and seeding a new football field and baseball 
diamond. The new area will supplement Proctor’s 
existing facilities. However, school officials do not 
expect that the field will be ready for use for at least 
one year. It is located in the northwest corner of the 
school’s campus. 


Henry Greene Hotchkiss, chairman of the board of 
trustees of Riverdale Country School, New York 
City, has announced the sale of an approximately 
twenty-acre tract of land in the northwestern most 
area of the Bronx. Part of the funds received from the 
sale will help finance a program for the general pro- 
gress of the departments of Riverdale Country School 
on the present sites. The development program will 
include the renovation of present facilities to provide 
more classrooins, the construction of a new gymnasium 
and an extension of the dining hall at the boys’ school. 
The board will establish a scholarship program to 
advance the ideals of the school’s founder, the late 
Dr. Frank S. Hackett. This program will include 
scholarship assistance to students from foreign lands. 
Also, the trustees plan that a portion of the funds will 
be allocated to the expansion of the Riverdale Country 
School for Girls at Palisades Avenue and West 249th 
Street. This provision, along with the recent gift by 
Mrs. George W. Perkins of the property occupied by 
the Girls’ School, will give considerable impetus to the 
school’s educational plans and program. 





The 1958 fall term at St. Hilda’s and St. Hugh’s 
School began on September 18. The lower school 
(Pre-School through Grade Five) is located at 621 
West 113th Street, New York 25, New York. The 
upper school (grades six through twelve) is now 
located in a newly acquired building at 351 River- 
side Drive. 


One of the first major events of the new year will 
be the annual School Bazaar to be held on November 
7 and 8 for the benefit of the School Building Fund. 
An unusual feature of the Bazaar will be the presen- 
tation of a play with a cast composed of parents and 
members of the faculty. 





The St. Louis Country Day School Alumni 
Association, St. Louis, Mo., dedicated Alumni Hall 
at their annual meeting and dinner held on the 
school’s new 56-acre campus in St. Louis County, 
Mo., on September 17. 


Thomas G. Rutledge, president of the school’s 
board of trustees and the first alumnus to be so elected, 
said in his prepared address, “Since 1952, alumni have 
contributed 35.3% of the total amount raised during 
the New Site Fund Campaign, not counting corporate 
and foundation gifts. This represents an average of 
$673 per alumnus gift.” 


Reading a resolution unanimously adopted by the 
Board of Trustees, Rutledge said: “ ... be it re- 
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solved, that in recognition of the contribution of 
alumni to St. Louis Country Day School over the 
years the new dining hall is hereby designated Alumni 


Mic es 


Turning to retiring Alumni President Charles C. 
Allen, Jr., Rutledge handed him a plaque cast in 
bronze. The inscription reads: ‘Alumni Hall. This 
building has been named in grateful appreciation of 
the efforts of the 769 alumni whose loyalty, generosity 
and devotion to St. Louis Country Day School 
materially contributed to the completion of the new 
campus. Dedicated at the annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association on September 17, 1958.” 


Shady Side Academy’s new Middle School, with 
its own campus and classroom building, opened in 
Pittsburgh’s suburban Fox Chapel on September 8 
with 164 students divided among sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. Organized departmentally, the school 
includes eight girls, all in sixth grade, and is the first 
coeducational venture to be undertaken by the school 
in its seventy-six year history. 


Two bequests totaling more than $700,000.00 have 
been received by The Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn., from members of the Armstrong family of 
Cincinnati, Ohio and Montclair, N. J. One bequest 
totaling $100,000.00 was received from the estate of 
the late John D. Armstrong of Montclair, N. J., and 
the remainder was provided according to the terms of 
the will of the late John Bradford Armstrong, his son, 
who was a member of the Taft class of 1934. 


Two other substantial gifts to the school’s endow- 
ment for scholarship awards were also received last 
spring. Henry Pollak, II ’40, and his father Maurice 
Pollak of New York City provided $2,500.000, the 
income from which is to be given annually as a 
scholarship to a boy “who shows superior strength 
and interest in things scientific.” Three Taft alumni, 
James C. Myers ’30, Leonard R. Myers ’39, and 
Robert L. Myers ’37, donated a fund of $40,000.00, 
the income of which is to be awarded as a scholarship 
to honor the memory of Max and Gladys Myers, the 
parents of the donors. The scholarship was originally 
established by these three alumni in 1956 and has 
since been sustained by them on an annual basis. 


In addition to these major gifts and bequests, the 
various annual giving programs to Taft School totaled 
more than $76,000.00 this year, making the grand 
total of gifts received for the last academic year 


$852,572.78. 


A new faculty residence at Taft School, has been 
dedicated in honor of Doctor M. Heminway Merriman 
of the school’s class of 1897. The house will be 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin C. Douglas. Mr. 
Douglas is assistant to the headmaster and head of 
the mathematics department. 


The Taft School, has received a unique endowment 
gift which will provide funds to reward excellence in 
teaching. A fund which will provide approximately 
$3,000.00 annually for this purpose has been estab- 
lished by Mrs. John Ward Mailliard, Jr., of San 
Francisco, in memory of her husband, who graduated 
from Taft in 1909. 


According to the terms of the endowment, one, two, 
or three “‘Mailliard Fellowships” of $1,000.00 each 
will be awarded annually to members of the Taft 
faculty “‘in recognition of teaching excellence, either in 
or out of the classroom,” with primary emphasis to be 
placed on ‘“‘outstanding performance in_ instilling 
enthusiasm for learning or building those qualities of 
character which best equip Taft students for later 
life.”” A committee of trustees will select the recipients 
of the awards, which are designed to aid the school to 
attract and keep superior teachers. 


In a statement announcing the gift, Headmaster 
Paul Cruikshank stated that “this generous and 
unique contribution to the school honors one of 
Taft’s outstanding alumni in a most significant 
fashion, for it recognizes that good teaching is the 
basis of any educational institution —- a fact that is 
all too often overlooked today. In a time of special- 
ization, it is well for us to remember that the school- 
master is still the heart of the school.’’ He noted that 
the Mailliard family has long been interested in Taft, 
that two of Mr. Mailliard’s sons attended the school, 
and that his grandson is now a student there. 


The board of trustees of The Taft School has 
recently voted to increase the school’s contribution to 
the Faculty Pension Program by 2%, bringing the 
total school contribution to 7% of the employee’s 
annual salary. 


This larger contribution, to which is added 5% set 
aside by the employees, enables Taft to guarantee its 
faculty a retirement income which approximates 50% 
of their highest salary while at the school, a sum 
which is further increased by Social Security pay- 
ments. In addition, it gives greater insurance benefits 
in case of death, and a larger cash sum which can be 
withdrawn if the teacher leaves the faculty before his 
retirement age of 65. 
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Construction completed this summer at The 
Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., includes two new 
residences for faculty families. One replaces an old 
house; the other residence is an additional dwelling. 
Funds for the houses were provided through The 
Thacher Committee of parents and friends. 


On May 1, 1958, Trinity School for Boys, New 
York City, N. Y., dedicated the William Gage Brady 
Gymnasium. The new building was named for one 
of the school’s active trustees who has done much to 
help the cause of private education in the New York 
area. Present for the dedication were the board of 
trustees, the student body and parents, who heard 
“‘Red” Barber discuss the importance of athletics in a 
well-rounded life. The addition of this building has 
made it possible for the entire school to participate 
more fully in the athletic program carried on by the 
school. 





Less spectacular then the advent of a new building, 
but none the less important in the life and progress of 
the University School for Boys, Cleveland, Ohio, 
have been the many repairs and improvements to the 
facilities of the school. Britton Memorial Tower has 
been structurally reinforced, and white anodized 
aluminum siding has been added. Furthermore, the 
bricks of the tower have been tuck-pointed and water- 
proofed. Fluorescent lighting has been installed in 
the halls and in one wing of the classrooms. The old 
tongue-and-groove wooden flooring of these class- 
rooms has been removed and replaced by concrete 
flooring covered by a vinyl asbestos. New copper 
plumbing has been installed throughout the entire 
physical plant. 


The Webb Schools of Knoxville, Tenn., have 
much to report of satisfactory growth and a healthy 
amount of transitional growing pains. The Webb 
School for Boys, under the leadership of founder- 
headmaster Robert Webb, is entering its fourth year 
with 110 boys in grades seven through twelve, and 
looks forward to moving into its permanent home on a 
new country campus in the spring and to graduating 
its first class two months later. The Webb School for 
Girls, in its second year, with Genevieve Hudson as 
headmistress, will have sixty girls in grades seven 
through ten. Because the rented building that housed 
both schools last year is now needed for the boys, the 
girls are being moved to a downtown location, through 
the kindness of the First Congregational Church of 
Knoxville, which has made its Sunday School facilities 


available through the week. Gym and swimming will 
be made possible by the Y.W.C.A., one block away. 


Biggest news in the life of the school is the over- 
subscribing, by $14,000, of the campaign goal of a total 
of $370,000 for new buildings. The citizens of Knox- 
ville have given a very heartening support to the 
growing school. Foundations are already laid for the 
boys’ academic building, the gym, and the girls’ 
academic building on the new 58-acre campus ten 
miles west of town. The beautiful Smoky Mountains 
can be seen thirty miles away from all three buildings. 


For the students the initiation of a football program 
this fall probably seems more important than the 
raising of the buildings. For the trustees and adminis- 
tration the results last spring of American Cooperative 
Achievement Tests given in all subjects to both schools 
are even more important, as they provide proof that 
academically the Webb Schools of Knoxville are 
proving themselves worthy of the Webb family 
tradition for sound college preparation and thorough 
work. To the citizens of Knoxville the trustees, 
staff, and the students are grateful for generosity 
unusual in a city of 175,000. 


A committee of faculty members and the business 
manager help to determine plant needs and priorities 
in maintenance and improvement projects at West- 
minster School, Simsbury, Conn. Over the summer 
extensive work was carried forward on two of the 
school’s major projects: renovation of the oldest 
dormitory units and enlargement as well as reorgan- 
ization of outdoor athletic facilities. 


A “pilot project,” finished two summers ago, com- 
pletely remodeled one dormitory corridor in Cushing 
Hall, the school’s main building and oldest structure. 
This summer one of the four remaining corridors was 
completely renovated. The general objective is in- 
creased safety and comfort in the boys’ rooms as well 
as greater efficiency and reduced cost in annual 
maintenance. 


Outdoors, sites for a second land hockey rink and 
for a battery of four quick-dry tennis courts were 
cleared and graded. On the athletic fields, the woods 
were cut back on two sides, the first baseball diamond 
removed from inside the track, and space made avail- 
able for relocating and increasing the number of 
game fields. Objectives are three-fold: to separate 
track and baseball groups, to make more room for 
football, soccer, and baseball, and to have better fields 
for every team. When the project can be completed, 
the school will have five as against three football 
fields and one maximum-size soccer field for fall 
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sports, better-located diamonds, and centralized 
jumping pits, as well as a first team football field 
inside the track. Except for the new rink, however, 
none of the new facilities can be completed until 
additional gifts accumulate, work having been ad- 
vanced to the extent of available funds. The summer’s 
renovations were accomplished at a cost of $23,000, 
representing contributions from alumni, parents, and 
other friends of Westminster. 


Immediately in view is the building of a new chapel, 
construction of which is to start in June, 1959, if 
funds are available. The Hay Memorial Chapel, the 
present building, designed for a school of eighty boys, 
is extremely cramped for the school community alone 
and hardly adequate to accommodate the school and 
its guests on numerous special occasions. The con- 
dition of its fabric precludes rebuilding even if en- 
largement could be accomplished without destroying 
its proportions and acoustics. Architect of the new 
chapel is Phelps Barnum, Westminster ’09, partner in 
the firm of W. Stewart Thompson & Phelps Barnum. 
In anticipation of the new building’s being ready a 
year from this fall, the contract for a new organ was 
signed this summer, the instrument to be built by the 
Austin Organ firm, of Hartford. 


The Longwood Foundation has made a grant of 
$300,000 to The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, it was announced by Dr. John F. 
Gummere, Headmaster. The grant is to establish the 
Pierre S. du Pont Mastership in Science and to 
promote the teaching of science. The late Mr. du 


Pont was an alumnus of Penn Charter of the Class of 
1886. 


Wilbert L. Braxton, head of the science department 
at Penn Charter, has been named the first Pierre S. 
du Pont Master by the Overseers of the school. He 
holds degrees from Guilford College and from Haver- 
ford College. 


Penn Charter is one of the schools, nation-wide, 
selected to offer the new program in physics recently 
developed at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. In recent years, in cooperation with the 
Philadelphia Public Schools, Penn Charter has offered 
courses in modern mathematics and science for the 
benefit of teachers in public and independent schools. 


Headmaster and Mrs. Phillips Stevens, of Williston 
Academy, Easthampton, Mass., the faculty and 
students, welcomed friends of the school Sunday, 
September 28, to the new science building. 


The half-million dollar building contains new 
laboratories for chemistry, physics, biology and 
physical science; well-lighted areas for manual arts 
and graphic arts; a music classroom and three sound- 
proof music practice rooms. There is a theatre 
workshop, green room for dramatic club part re- 
hearsals, which is augmented by an auxiliary kitchen; 
a darkroom for the photography club, rest rooms and 
the Howard G. Boardman Auditorium, which seats 
425. Cinemascope films, 35mm., will be shown in the 
auditorium, which contains the latest facilities for 
dramatics, operettas, lectures, and stage presentations. 
There is also a new classroom for the head of the 
classics department. 

The building’s facilities permit the school to offer 
a new senior level biology course and the science 
department’s curriculum is increased by new courses 
in physical and natural sciences. 


The William H. White Jr. Library in the Hanes 
Memorial Building will be dedicated and opened this 
month at Woodberry Forest School, Madison 
County, Va. The building has been designed as an 
educational and cultural center serving both curricular 
and extra-curricular needs, according to Wilfred T. 


Grenfell Jr., librarian. 


The book collection will be established on the main 
floor, where the various reading, work and storage 
areas are concentrated. These include a story-and- 
a-half reading room, browsing and periodical alcoves, 
and closed stack room. The audio-visual and confer- 
ence room occupies that part of the main floor not 
devoted to the library and will have facilities for 
faculty and board of trustees meetings, students’ 
clubs, concerts and showings of films, filmstrips and 
slides on a volunteer or class assigned basis. A lower 
floor includes several classrooms, speech and language 
laboratories and student publications’ offices. The 
top floor contains a small dormitory and master’s 
apartment. 


The building, which fills multiple needs at the 
school, was made possible by the special gifts of two 
prominent alumni: William H. White Jr. of Charlottes- 
ville, Va., and James G. Hanes of Winston Salem, 
N. C. Other donors to the new building were various 
alumni and friends of the school contributing through 
the Tribute Trust Fund, a presently active capital 
fund effort of the school. 





Clarke Worthington, development director of the 
capital fund effort now entering its fourth year at 
Woodberry Forest School, Va., has announced that 
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the endowment drive has realized $1,360,000 of its 
$1,900,000 goal. Objectives of the fund include 
faculty salaries, $500,000, pension plan, $145,000, 
Scholarship aid, $75,000, faculty housing, $25,000, 
and a proposed auditorium and dining room building, 
$600,000. More than 1,400 alumni, parents and 
friends of the school have contributed. The fund 
director and the headmaster, Joseph M. Mercer, have 
met these donors at twenty-nine alumni-sponsored 
dinners throughout the country and will attend several 
more such affairs which will be arranged during the 
coming school year. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 

Headmaster John P. Malach has resigned his position at 
American School, Inc. of Pasay City, the Philippines after 
four years in Manila. His resignation takes effect on February 
1. He will return to the United States in May after a trip through 
Europe. 

Robert with 
The Choate School, has been designated by the board of trustees 
Walter Scribner Jelliffe, who has been 
with the Haverford School in Pennsylvania for the past four 
years, arrived in Manila on October 10 to become principal of 
the upper school. 


M. Sandoe, assistant headmaster, formerly 


as the new headmaster. 


Mrs. Julie Rice Speakman has joined the Office of Develop- 
ment and Alumni Affairs, Browne and Nichols School, 
Cambridge, Mass., as Development Secretary. Mrs. Speakman 
is a graduate of Thayer Academy, Bennington College, and the 
University of Virginia. She has an M.A. in speech correction 
and was formerly Assistant to the Director of the Speech and 
Hearing Center at the University of Virginia. She has worked 
for many years in theatre and radio writing. Her teaching 
affiliations include New York University Summer School and 
Western Reserve. Mrs. Speakman has been in Beirut, Lebanon, 
for the past three years with her sons, and husband, Dr. Cummins 
FE. Speakman, a Smith-Mundt professor of political science to 
the American University there, now Associate Director of Over- 
seas Relations for the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 


Dr. Bert EF. Grove, assistant headmaster of The Elgin 
Academy, Elgin, Ill., has been appointed headmaster of Carteret 
School, West Orange, N. J., and assumed his new post on 
August 1. Dr. Grove has been assistant headmaster of Elgin 
Academy since 1956. He was formerly dean of cadets and 
member of the Superintendent's staff at Morgan Park Military 
Academy, Chicago, Ill. Before joining Morgan Park Military 
Academy, Dr. Grove was director of studies at Lake Forest 
Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. During World War II he served in 
the Middle East theater of operations and was decorated by both 
the French and British governments. Dr. Grove holds the rank 
of major and has been active in Reserve affairs following the war. 

In addition to his administrative duties at Elgin Academy, 
Dr. Grove was also on the faculty of the Elgin Community 
College and held the position of assistant professor in sciences in 
the adult education division. 


Daniel D. Olivier, head of the department of modern 
languages at Chestnut Hill Academy, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
one of a group of twenty-five teachers from all parts of the 
United States who spent the past summer studying in France as 
Fulbright scholars. 

The group spent three and a half weeks at the Sorbonne 
studying French modern language methods. The rest of the 
summer was spent at a provincial university at Ustaritz, Bas- 
Pyrenees, where they had stimulating and intensive lectures 
covering a wide range of French and world contemporary pro 
blems. In addition to these studies, the group had time to take 
many side trips to points of interest throughout France. 


On September 25, Dr. Seymour St. John, Headmaster of 
The Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., returned from a 
six-week official tour of the U.S.S.R. as a representative of the 
New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, of 
which he is president. The trip covered four geographically 
dispersed cities, Moscow, Kiev, Leningrad, and Tashkent, with 
many excursion parties into nearby towns. The group visited 
schools, camps, nurseries, museums and held a two-day meeting 
with the staff of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences. The 
Tashkent visit from August 9 to 11 included a conference in the 
Central Asian State University. 


Masters at The Choate School who received Tenney and 
Sweatt Fund awards for summer study were William Sweeney, 
head of the biology department; Jack Davison, footabll coach, 
who took two courses at Wesleyan Summer School and attended 
three football clinics; Harold Brown of the science department, 
who studied at Wesleyan; William Morgan Ayres of the science 
department, who studied advanced astronomy and physics at 
Wesleyan; C. Burgess Ayres, who wrote a textbook for public 
affairs; Arnold Johnson, who took a course at Wesleyan on the 
novel and writing techniques of American literature; Brian 
Hepworth, who studied at Harvard; Hubert Packard, head of 
the French department, who visited ten language laboratories 
and colleges and circularized one hundred and nine colleges to 
determine the best equipment for a language laboratory in the 
new classroom building; and William St. John of the English 
department, who studied at Harvard. 


Herbert Gutterson, Jr., a member of the English department 
of The Choate School and author of The Last Autumn published 
May 7 by William Morrow and Company, is now working on a 
new novel. He has also sold the English rights to The Last 
Autumn. 


On July 7 in Portland, Maine, Clara Seymour St. John, the 
wife of Dr. George C. St. John, Headmaster Emeritus of The 
Choate School, died after several years of illness. Born in 
1880, she was graduated from Bryn Mawr, was the author of an 
anthology of Greek translations, and when she came to Choate 
with her husband in 1908 taught Greek. One of her first students, 
John Dos Passos, said when he was at school recently that he 
never again had so exacting and so inspiring a teacher. 


A veteran instructor and two teachers new to the schoo! 
have recently been appointed to fill the Eppley Chairs in English, 
history, and foreign language at Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Indiana. Recipients of the appointments are Arthur 
G. Hughes, English; Dr. Russell H. Bastert, history; and Dr. 
Raymond C. Wheat, foreign language. These appointments 
raise to five the number of holders of Eppley Chairs, which are 
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financed from a gift of one million dollars by Eugene C. Eppley, 
an alumnus, through the Eppley Foundation of Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Hughes joined the Culver faculty in 1945, and since 
1954 has been Chairman of the English Department. He re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from Eastern Michigan College and 
his master’s from the University of Michigan. Mr. Hughes is a 
past chairman of the English section of the North Central 
Private Schools Association and has been active in committee 
work in connection with Advanced Placement. 


Dr. Bastert is on leave from Williams College, where he is an 
assistant professor of American diplomatic history. During the 
past year he has been conducting research in international 
relations on a Ford Foundation grant. Dr. Bastert received his 
bachelor’s degree, Magna cum laude, from Knox College, and his 
master’s and doctorate at Yale, where he held Currier and 
Bulkeley Fellowships. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
of Delta Sigma Rho, national honorary debating society. He is 
a member of the American History Association and the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. 

Dr. Wheat came to Culver after teaching foreign languages 
for twenty-two years in secondary schools in Texas. He re- 
ceived his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Sul Ross State 
College, in Texas. Dr. Wheat is the author of the recently 
published book Francisco Zarco. 





Lewis Perry, Jr. took over, on August 1, his duties at the 
Fountain Valley School, Colorado Springs, Colo. He is the 
school’s third headmaster. Francis M. Froelicher headed the 
school from its beginning in 1930 to 1950. He was succeeded by 
Henry B. Poor, who resigned last April. 

Mr. Perry comes from the Lawrenceville School, N. J., 
where he has been on the faculty since 1938. He was a house 
master and on the faculty of the English department. 

The University of Colorado, at its 115th commencement in 
June, honored F. Martin Brown, head of the science department 
at Fountain Valley School. He was given the University Recog- 
nition Medal. Mr. Brown, recognized in the past forty years as 
an eminent entomologist, has been cited for his extremely 
valuable contributions to entomology. Most recently his study 
ef the butterflies of Colorado has filled what used to be called 
“the greatest gap in our knowledge of insects of the Mountain 
region.” 





The Rev. Isaac Noyes Northup has been appointed provost 
of the Graham-Eckes School, Palm Beach, Fla., and began 
his duties on September 1, 1958. Mr. Northup holds a B.S. 
degree from Johns Hopkins University, a master’s degree from 
Harvard, where he was a James Savage Fellow, a diploma from 
General Theological and one from Union Theological. He was 
the rector of All Souls Parish at Biltmore, N. C., from 1941 to 
1956, and served as the rector of Trinity Parish, Southport, 
Conn., from which he resigned to take on his new duties at the 
Graham-Eckes School. He was a Latin master at St. Mark’s 
School, serving under the late headmaster, Dr. Thayer. He and 
Mrs. Northup and their four children are in residence on the 
West Campus at 232 Cherry Lane. 

In addition to his duties as Provost of the School, Dr. 
Northup takes over the School Chapel, the courses in Bible, and 
will teach the advanced placement English. 

Dr. J. Hunter Peak has been appointed dean of the faculty 
and Supervising Principal of Graham-Eckes, beginning his duties 
on September 17, 1958. Dr. Peak holds a B.S. Degree from 


Hampden-Sydney, in Virginia; a master’s and Doctor of Philos- 
ophy from the University of North Carolina, 

Dr. Peak taught three years at Kentucky Military, joining 
Graham-Eckes’ faculty in 1948, and resigning to take on a 
teaching fellowship at the University of North Carolina. He 
then served with the Spanish department at Davidson College, 
resigning there to take over as cultural attaché in Lima, Peru. 
From there he was transferred to Cordova, Argentina, sponsoring 
a program bringing to the South Americans the best of our 
cultural achievements. 


Three administrative appointments at Horace Mann 
School, New York City, have been announced by Dr. Mitchell 
Gratwick, principal 

Dr. Benjamin H. Balser has been appointed consulting 
psychiatrist. Dr. Balser holds degrees from Rochester, Harvard, 
and Columbia, and received his M.D. degree from Buffalo. 

Lt. Col. Norman H, Bonter, USMC, Ret., has become 
director of development. Colonel Bonter is a graduate of 
Columbia University. 

Dr. John E. Sheridan has been appointed school physician. 
Dr. Sheridan is a graduate of New York University, and received 
his M.D. degree from New York Medical College. 





Robert E. K. Rourke, chairman of the department of 
mathematics and science at Kent School, Kent, Conn., was in 
Russia during September, visiting schools there. Travelling 
independently, he observed the teaching of mathematics and 
science in schools in Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev. He had 
about a week in each of these school systems. 

Mr. Rourke is currently the executive director of the 
Commission on Mathematics of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. This group has undertaken a broad program of 
work aimed at the nation-wide modernization, modification, and 
improvement of mathematics instruction for college-bound 
students. 

In July R. P. Ronshaugen, also of the Kent School staff, 
visited nine schools in England: Eton, Harrow, Sherborne, 
Westminster, Winchester, Lancing, and 
schools — Sherborne and Queenswood. 


Rugby, two girls’ 





At Kent School, Kent, Conn., William Hobbie has been 
appointed director of special projects and development. Mr. 
Hobbie has spent ten years in university administration, the 
last four as assistant director of university development at 
Rutgers. Mr. Hobbie is a graduate of Rutgers (’48). 





Daniel L. Morris of the faculty of The Lakeside School, 
Seattle, Wash., is spending the year at East Ham Technical 
College in Essex, England, having won a Fulbright exchange 
fellowship. His place on the Lakeside faculty is being taken by 
his counterpart from East Ham, Ashley Julius. 


John H. Colbaugh’s appointment as Headmaster of Menlo 
School, Menlo Park, Calif., was recently announced by Dr. 
William E. Kratt, president of Menlo School and College. Mr. 
Colbaugh succeeds Christopher A. Connor, who retired August 
31 after twenty-five years of service at Menlo. 

Mr. Colbaugh comes to Menlo from Crane Country Day 
School, Santa Barbara, Calif., where he served as headmaster for 
five years. Prior to that, he taught for five years at Shady Side 
Academy, in Philadelphia. He holds a bachelor’s degree from 
Lehigh University and a master’s degree from the University of 
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Pittsburgh. His army service includes the command of troops 
from Omaha Beach into Germany, and his decorations include 
five battle stars. A member of Chi Psi fraternity, Mr. Colbaugh 
has also served as chairman of the International Relations Com- 
mittee of Rotary International. He has traveled extensively in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, and Europe, and is the 
author of a book on World War II, The European Theater, and 
of numerous addresses on education and papers on American 
foreign policy. 

Mrs. Colbaugh is a graduate of Pennsylvania College for 
Women and has done graduate work in history at Harvard. 
For many years her father was headmaster of Kiski School. 





A modest program of faculty summer study was instituted 
at the Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., this past 
summer by the alumni association, In its first year of operation 
the plan provided grants to four members of the faculty, who 
were able to pursue summer work in their own particular fields. 
This program was set up by the alumni council of Mercersburg, 
and the funds were provided by the alumni. It is planned to 
continue the program in 1959, The grants were adequate to 
cover all expenses of these men in their work in their chosen 


fields. 





The eighty-sixth year of Morgan Park Military Academy, 
Chicago, Ill., opened September 8 with Frederic B. Withington, 
the new headmaster, on hand to greet the cadets in their last 
year as military students. 

Last February the board of trustees of the academy selected 
Mr. Withington as its first headmaster and announced the 
gradual de-militarization of the school. 

1958-59 is to be a transition year, and beginning with the 
1959-60 school year the Academy will be an independent college 
preparatory school for young men, grades four through twelve, 
to be known as ‘“‘Morgan Park Academy.” 

The current academic year has already seen modifications 
in the traditional uniform, (semi-dress being abandoned); 
modernized chemistry, physics and natural science laboratories; 
top-to-bottom renovation of the Lower School dormitory and 
classroom building; modernization of West Hall, Upper School 
classroom building, with new lighting, sound proof ceilings and 
complete decoration inside and out; and the gymnasium has 
begun to be remodeled. 


Besides the physical improvements seen on the south 
Chicago campus there are many others to be noted by the dis- 
cerning parent. 

Supervised study halls, strengthened curriculums, a more 
demanding teaching staff, and an esprit de corps new to the 
campus — all have been commented on by parents and visitors. 

Morgan Park’s eighty-sixth year has started almost as if it 
were a new school. 


When Morgan Park Military Academy’s new headmaster, 
Frederic B. Withington, arrived in Chicago from Washington, 
D. C., and assumed his duties August 1, immediate additions to 
the faculty included: the appointment of James Battles Draper, 
Jr., as assistant headmaster and principal of the Upper School, 
(Mr. Draper came from Germantown Academy, Philadelphia, 
Pa., where he had been head of the English department); Thomas 
F. Dorsey, as head of the English department, (Mr. Dorsey 
taught English and coached last year at The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H., and prior to that headed the English 
department and coached at the Salisbury School, Salisbury, 
Conn.); and Miscal Fierke as head of the chemistry and physics 


departments. Mr. Fierke had been principal of the Herrin, ill., 
High School and was assistant professor of chemistry, University 
of Illinois, where he also served on the admissions committee for 
its College of Pharmacy. 

Mr. Draper is a Phi Beta Kappa, Magna Cum Laude 
graduate of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., where he received 
his B A. degree in English. He was awarded his M.A. in English 
from the University of Pennsylvania. Prior to service during 
World War II, he took undergraduate work at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Dorsey is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity and has taken graduate work in English at Brown and 
Trinity College. He is preparing his thesis for his Master’s in 
English from Trinity. 

Mr. Fierke graduated from the University of Southern 
Illinois with a Bachelor’s degree in education and completed his 
Master’s degree in biochemistry at the University of Illinois. 





Robert N. Cunningham, who has been acting headmaster 
this last year, was appointed headmaster, May 6, by the New 
England Yearly Meeting of Friends Committee on Moses 
Brown School, Providence, R. I. The announcement followed 
the unanimously accepted recommendations of the board of 
trustees and of the committee on headmaster arrangements. 

In his first year as administrator at Moses Brown, Mr. 
Cunningham, with the approval of the faculty, the executive 
committees of the school, and the trustees, invited a study of the 
character of the school’s educational program by recommended 
leaders in secondary school education. An outgrowth of previous 
planning given impetus by this survey is the creation this fall of 
a Middle School which combines the seventh grade, formerly the 
last grade of Lower School, and the eighth grade, until now a 
part of Upper School. Mr. Cunningham’s first year also saw 
instituted, on March 3, an annual meeting sponsored by the 
Parents’ Council, at which all parents might hear reports on the 
affairs of the school. Notable among other forward steps taken 
under his suggestion have been the introduction of an advanced 
placement course in physics and the establishment of a continuous 
program of instruction in French from the fourth through the 
twelfth grade. A reading consultant has been added to the 
Upper School staff to offer a course in developmental reading, to 
observe reading abilities, and to advise students when individual 
difficulties are encountered. 

The desire to strengthen faculty appointments has led Mr. 
Cunningham to render more attractive by physical changes 
faculty living quarters, to establish through the united efforts 
of the School Committee and the trustees a program of sabbatical 
half-year leaves for the faculty with an opportunity for study 
or travel, and to set up a new plan for pensions commensurate 
with the needs of the future. 

Robert Cunningham, graduate of Princeton, and a Rhodes 
Scholar at Oxford, has taught at Princeton and The Phillips 
Exeter Academy and brings to Moses Brown administrative 
experience gained as director of admissions at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, headmaster of St. Louis Country Day School, dean at 
Phillips Exeter, and member of the executive committee of the 
School and College study for admissions with advanced standing 
under the Ford Foundation and the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. 





Arthur W. Cate, chairman of the department of foreign 
languages at Moses Brown School, retired last June after 
almost forty years of teaching Latin and Greek, French, German, 
and Spanish. The senior member of the faculty and its secretary, 
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Mr. Cate taught under four administrations at Moses Brown and 
became widely known as the school’s representative with the 
Secondary Education Board and the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, for which he was a head reader in French for 
many years. He was at various times officer in langage and 
professional teachers’ associations, and the Rhode Island chapter 
of the American Association of Teachers of French elected him its 
first president. 

The Alumni Association of Moses Brown School honored 
Mr. Cate with a scroll, gifts, and a purse at a dinner late in 
April. Scores of former students were present to greet him and 
to share wishes from many parts of the world. 

The faculty, joined by former colleagues now in retirement, 
organized a second dinner in May to pay affectionate tribute to 
Mr. and Mrs. Cate, and to wish them well on their projected six 
months’ visit in Europe. 


During the summer several administrative changes were 
made at Mount Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, Mass. Arthur 
D. Platt, assistant headmaster, has, in addition to his regular 
duties, accepted the post as college placement officer. Howard 
P. Baker has received appointment as head of the history depart- 
ment. Frederick G. Torrey is now academic counselor to juniors 
and seniors, while David C. Burnham is guiding freshmen and 
sophomores. 


The establishment of a new department at New York 
Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., the depart- 
ment of development, coincided with the opening of the 70-year 
old Academy for the fall trimester on September 15. Brig. Gen. 
Nelson Dingley, III, Supt., will direct the new office, which will 
coordinate all alumni activities, public relations, the annual 
giving program, and a projected $1,250,000 capital gifts cam- 
paign. 

Headquarters of the new department have been located in 
Alumni House, which was officially dedicated at Fall Homecoming 
on October 25. The Alumni House, formerly used as the office 
and reception room of Troop D, the cavalry unit of NYMA, which 
was deactivated in a colorful Final Mounted Parade last June, 
has undergone extensive remodeling. It houses the development 
office, a reception room for alumni gatherings, the alumni records 
office, and the addressograph, plate cutter, and other essential 
equipment. 

After nearly ten years on the faculty of New York Military 
Academy, Col. James P. Hogan, USA (ret.), USMA, ’14, retired 
as instructor in mathematics last June. He was chairman of the 
mathematics department and had served as chairman of the 
faculty advisory committee. 

To succeed Col. Hogan, Dean Bartlett E. S. Chappell, head 
of the academic department at NYMA, appointed Leland L. 
Thurlow, B. S., Bates College, as chairman of the mathematics 
department. 

The new chairman of the Faculty Advisory Committee is 
Wesley C. Newton, chairman of the science department and 
instructor in chemistry. 

The new Professor of Military Science and Tactics and 
head of the ROTC program at New York Military Academy is 
Lt. Col. William J. Gillespie, who reported for his tour of duty 
last August. Col. Gillespie, who replaces Lt. Col. James A. 
Woodbury, now assigned to overseas duty in Korea, came to 
NYMA from Fort Benning, Ga., where he was Chief, Reserve 
Components Section, U. S. Army Infantry Center. 

Dean Bartlett E. S. Chappell has announced the appoint- 
ment of Thomas J. Sullivan as Librarian of New York Military 


Academy. Mr. Sullivan, A.B. Holy Cross, was formerly Assistant 
Professor of Greek and mathematics at Holy Cross, served as 
Librarian there, and for sixteen years was Librarian of the 
Cambridge, Mass., Public Library. He is Assistant Editor of the 
International Dictionary, published by G. & C. Merriam of 
Springfield, Mass. 

John Gander, Registrar of New York Military Academy 
from 1943 to 1949, died on June 30, 1958, after a long illness. 


Nathaniel H. Batchelder, Jr., of Easthampton, Mass., 
is the new headmaster of Park School, Indianapolis, Ind. E. C. 
Gullion, recently appointed to the headmastership, effective 
August 1, 1958, was unable to assume the position because of ill 
health. 

Mr. Batchelder has been associated with Williston Academy 
in Easthampton, Mass., where he was headmaster of the Junior 
School, assistant director of the Williston Summer School, and 
teacher of English. Graduated from the Loomis School, Windsor, 
Conn., in 1935, and from Harvard College with an A.B. in 1939, 
he taught at Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass., and at Loomis 
prior to entering the Navy in 1944. His tour of duty included 
membership on the staff of the Naval Training School (In- 
doctrination) in Hollywood, Florida. He was later Educational 
Services Officer aboard the USS Proteus, a Pacific submarine 
supply ship. 

In 1947 Mr. Batchelder received an M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and he subsequently taught at the Missouri 
Military Academy, Mexico, Mo., and served on the planning 
committee of the Albama Educational Foundation, Birmingham, 
Ala., until his appointment to Williston in 1952, 

Born in Hartford, Conn., Mr. Batchelder is the son of 
Nathaniel H. Batchelder, for thirty-seven years headmaster of 
Loomis School, and Evelyn Beatrice Longman Batchelder, a 
noted sculptor and a member of the National Academy of 
Design, whose works include a larger-than-life bust of Thomas 
Alva Edison at the Naval Observatory in Washington and the 
figure of “‘Electricity’”’ on the American Telephone building in 
New York. 


Announcement was made today by Dr. Carrol O. Morong, 
Headmaster of The Peddie School, Highstown, N. J., of the 
appointment of Robert W. Titzel as Director of Public and 
Alumni Relations for The Peddie School. 

Mr, Titzel, a resident of Binghamton, N, Y., is a graduate of 
Grove City College, where he received his Bachelor of Science 
degree in Business Administration. During the second World 
War he served in the United States Army as a First Lieutenant. 
He presently holds a Captain’s commission in the U. S. Army 
Reserve. After his military experience, Mr. Titzel held positions 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the Chicago 
Great Western Railway Company in freight traffic sales. For 
the past six years, he has been in the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of Link Aviation Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. He is a member 
of Otseningo Lodge #435, F. & A. M., and has been active in 


various phases of community and public relations work. 





Paul F. Sinclair, of the mathematics department of the 
Pennington School, Pennington, N. J., passed away August 8, 
1958, at his summer home at Eden Mills, Vermont. Prior to his 
appointment at Pennington, Mr. Sinclair had been on the mathe- 
matics faculty of the Trenton Public Schools. 

On September 30, 1958, the headmaster, The Rev. Dr. Ira 
S. Pimm, retired from the headmastership after seven years in 
that capacity. He was succeeded, on October 1, 1958, by the Rev. 
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Dr. Charles R. Smyth. Inaugural ceremonies for the new head- 
master were held on Alumni Day, Saturday, November 1, 1958, 
in Shaw Memorial Chapel on the school campus. Dr. Smyth is a 
Pennington alumnus, class of 1929; a district superintendent of 
the New Jersey Conference of The Methodist Church; trustee 
of Gammon Theological Seminary of Atlanta, Georgia; and for 
the past four years has been president of the board of trustees of 
the Pennington School. The academic departments remain under 
the supervision of Robert J. Lawton, Dean. A capacity enroll- 
ment for the 1958-59 school year have matriculated at this 
Methodist boys’ preparatory school entering its one hundred 
twenty-first year. 


St. John’s School, Santurce, (San Juan), Puerto Rico, 
announces the appointment of Herbert E. Warfel, formerly head 
of the American School, Manila, Philippines, as headmaster. 
Mr. Warfel assumed his duties in August of this year. 

St. John’s, founded in 1915, is among the older coeducational 
independent schools in Puerto Rico. In 1957 it graduated its 
first class from the preparatory department, work at that level 
having been established in 1952. Present enrollment is 337 in all 
grades and kindergarten, of which ninety-one are in the Upper 
School. A class of twenty is expected to graduate in 1959. 

The new headmaster has had wide experience in education 
ranging from teaching in a one-room country school in North 
Dakota in 1921, in public high schools in Colorado and Oklahoma, 
to being a member of the science faculties of three New England 
universities. He has done research and extensive field work in 
zoology, particularly in the area of natural resource management 
and conservation. He holds an A.B. from Western State College 
of Colorado, an M.S. from the University of Oklahoma and 
has worked toward the Doctorate at Cornell. 


Robert Payton Hughes, athletic director since 1923 at St. 
Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo., was appointed 
business manager by the board of trustees at their meeting on 
June 16, Headmaster Ashby T. Harper announced. Hughes 
assumed the duties of this newly-created position on July 1, 
1958. 

Frank E. Ward, faculty member and coach since 1953, 
was named athletic director. 
head football coach. 


Hughes, however, will continue as 


As formal preparation for his thirty-four years of coaching 
at Country Day Hughes received his bachelor of physical edu- 
cation degree from Springfield College in Massachusetts in 1919, 
his master’s in 1935. 

Before coming to Country Day, he served as director of 
physical education for three years in the Panama Canal Zone; 


then, two years as assistant football coach at Central High School, 
St. Louis. 


The newly-created position of business manager involves a 
two-fold duty. First, as director of development, he will coordi- 
nate such financial matters as the Alumni Fund, the Endowment 
Fund, special gifts from corporations and foundations, and annual 
giving. Second, he will supervise all planning and care of the 
buildings and 56-acre campus. In both areas he will work closely 
with the school’s board of trustees. 


William S, Putnam, biology master and assistant headmaster 
of St. Louis Country Day School, completed an eight-week 
summer institute sponsored by the National Science Foundation 
and the Atomic Energy Commission at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. Sixty-seven secondary school science teachers 


attended the first half of the course, which included study of 
plants and man, genetics, endocrinology, and plant and animal 
physiology. 

The top twenty, including Putnam, were selected to complete 
the course, concentrating in the field of radiation biology. Ad- 
vanced procedures and new techniques, Putnam said, including 
the handling of radioactive isotopes were taught. Twelve 
radiation institutes were conducted throughout the United States. 

Teachers who complete this course are loaned $900 worth of 
radiation equipment to use in their science classes. 


Ashby T. Harper, headmaster of the St. Louis Country 
Day School, was the recipient of a silver tray presented by the 
faculty shortly after the school moved to its new plant at 425 
N. Warson Road, St. Louis 24, Mo., on January 6, 1958. 


Inscribed on the tray are these words: ‘“To Brud for faith, 
courage, and vision in behalf of Saint Louis Country Day School. 
The faculty.” 

Gordon M. Browne, faculty member and administrator 
since 1919, presented the gift on behalf of the faculty. He said, 
“We have all been happy and excited over our first days in the 
new school. We are proud of its beauty and grandeur, and we 
are glad to be among the first to use its excellent facilities. We of 
the faculty, especially those of us who have been here for the 
last six years, have been greatly thrilled as our dreams changed to 
hopes, then to possibilities, to probabilities, and finally to this 
realization.” 

Continuing, Mr. Browne said, “‘And we also have been close 
enough to our headmaster to have had the opportunity of seeing 
how untiring he has been in his zeal and perseverance toward 
the goal, how faithful he has been to his regular duties as well 
as to the greater task of bringing the new school into reality. 
In appreciation and recognition of his imagination, his skill in 
planning, his diplomatic handling of many opposing suggestions, 
in fact all of a tremendous job well done, we of the faculty want 
to present to Mr. Harper this little gift as a symbol of our deepest 
gratitude to him.” 


Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., opened the new 
school year with a new administrative organization designed to 
operate the school’s three separate divisions, each with its own 
campus. 

Now president of Shady Side Academy is George L. 
Follansbee, formerly headmaster of the Senior School. He has 
been succeeded as headmaster by Lowell Innes, for many years 
assistant headmaster and chairman of the English department. 

Headmaster of the new Middle School is Alan B. McMillen, 
whose old place as head of the Junior School has been taken by 
Mrs. H. L. Kurtz, who has been given the title of Director of 
the Junior School. 


The Junior School embraces kindergarten through fifth 
grades, with sixth, seventh, and eighth grades located at the 
new Middle School. The Senior School is now made up only of 
the four high school classes. 


With the opening of the fall term on September 18, Philip 
P. Perkins assumed the new post of principal of the upper school 
at The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Perkins succeeded Frederic B. Withington, who is now head- 
master of Morgan Park Academy in Chicago. Mr. Perkins came 
to Friends School from Grosse Point University School in 
Michigan, where he was chairman of the English department and 
director of the summer school. A graduate of Randolph Macon 
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Academy in Front Royal, Va., Mr. Perkins took his B.A. from 
State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa., and his M.A. from 
Middlebury College. Prior to going to Grosse Point, he taught 
upper school English for six years at St. Albans School in 
Washington, D. C. For three and a half years during World 
War II he served as an Army Air Force officer and pilot. In 
addition to his duties as upper school principal and dean of men, 
Mr. Perkins will teach two sections of freshman English at 
Sidwell Friends School. 





Russell B. Fairgrieve, founder and headmaster of the 
Southern Arizona School For Boys, Tucson, Ariz., was 
awarded an honorary Doctorate of Laws by Grove City College, 
his alma mater, at commencement on Saturday, June 7, 1958, 
in Grove City, Penna. 

In conferring the degree, President H. Stanley Harker cited 
Dr, Fairgrieve as ‘“‘one of the great headmasters of American 
preparatory schools.”” “It was with great pride,”’ he said, “that 
we have watched you establish and bring to first rank among 
American preparatory schools the Southern Arizona School for 
Boys.” 

Dr. Fairgrieve graduated from Grove City College in 1917, 
opened his school in 1930. 





Fifteen members of the faculty of The Taft School, 
Watertown, Conn., did summer study this year. Two, George 
W. Chase and Leonard Sargent, both members of the mathe- 
matics department, received National Science Foundation grants 
to attend the Universities of Alaska and Wisconsin, respectively. 
Two members of the history department, Robert C. Adams and 
Frederick F. Clark, completed a textbook, ‘‘Western Europe 
from Rome to the Reformation,” for the school’s medieval 
civilization course. James P. Logan and Neil Currie of the 
science department studied at Wesleyan, Roland McKinley of the 
English department at Harvard, Robert K. Poole of the history 
department at Yale, and John Snow of the modern language 
department at Mexico City College. 

Two other members of the mathematics department, 
Theodore Greene and Nathaniel Smith, studied at the University 
of Washington and Northwestern, respectively. Two newcomers 
to the faculty also studied during the summer, Alvin Reiff of the 
science department at the University of California and George 
Dunlop of the English department at the University of North 
Carolina, Chaplain David C. Duncombe took an eight week 
course in clinical pastoral training at the Westborough, Mass., 
State Hospital, and Mark Potter, art instructor, devoted the 
summer to painting. 

Most of the Taft faculty members who did not receive 
outside aid were assisted by grants from a fund for summer study 
established by the board of trustees. 





Several members of the faculty of The Taft School, have 
been engaging in professional work outside the normal pattern 
of their teaching activities. Dr. Paul Lovett-Janison, chairman 
of the science department, has been writing an “open ended” 
chemistry experiment for publication and distribution by the 
Manufacturing Chemist’s Association. The experiment, on 
“Volumetric Estimation of Chloride in Solution,” is currently 
being tested in schools from Connecticut to Arizona. Dr. Robert 
B. Woolsey, chairman of the classics department, has been speak- 
ing at many meetings on the teaching of the classics, most recently 
at the eleventh University of Kentucky foreign language con- 
ference. He stressed, in his talk there, that the principal value 
of the ancient authors lies within their works themselves, not 
with study habits and knowledge of grammar that are incidentally 


achieved. Edwin C. Douglas, chairman of the mathematics 
department, has continued his work as a member of the com- 
mission on mathematics of the College Board, and has also 
spoken widely on the new ‘“‘modern mathematics” and the 
curriculum that is being developed to teach it. 





Forest Harwood Cooke died September 23 in Ojai, Calif. 
He was graduated from Harvard in 1910, Phi Beta Kappa, 
From 1912 until his retirement in 1946 Mr. Cooke was a member 
of The Thacher School faculty, serving as a teacher throughout 
these thirty-four years, and also as Associate Headmaster from 
1931-36 and as Director of Studies, 1937-46. 


During leaves of absence, Mr. Cooke taught in India at 
the Rabindranath Tagore School, and at Yale in China. Follow- 
ing retirement from Thacher, he taught some classes at the Cate 
School in Carpinteria before an interval of living in England. 
A year ago, he and Mrs. Cooke returned to Ojai and established 
their home near the Thacher School. 





Faculty members of Westminster School, Simsbury, 
Conn., who held teaching positions during the past summer 
included Philip B. Clough, at Tabor Academy, William Cowing, 
at Willimantic State Teachers’ College, Archibald R. Mont- 
gomery, III, at the Taft Summer School, and Rankine G, 
Hinman, at the Loomis Summer School. 

Rankine Hinman, who received his M.A. from Trinity “with 
distinction” in June 1957, reviewed Leonard K. Eaton’s “New 
England Hospitals: 1790-1833” for the April number of the 
Connecticut Historical Society Bulletin. As regional chairman 
of the Council for Religion in Independent Schools, Mr. Hinman 
was instrumental in bringing together at Westminster last spring 
a colloquium on history and religion, one of a series sponsored by 
the Council in which teachers may consider the religious impli- 
cations in their own field of study. More than fifty men and 
women representing twenty-three schools gathered at West- 
minster to hear and talk with a panel of four: Profs. F. LeV. 
Baumer and Julian N. Hartt, of Yale; William A. Waldron, 
attorney; and Burgess Ayres, of Choate School. 

John R. Gow, Jr., Westminster’s registrar and senior science 
master, given leave of absence from the Taft Summer School 
during the past summer, attended Brown University on a grant 
from the National Science Foundation, One of sixty admitted of 
the 700 applicants for the summer course at Brown, Mr. Gow 
chose a survey of modern mathematics and a physics survey as 
his two courses. For the past year Mr. Gow has been president 
of the science group of the Southern New England secondary 
schools. 

Over the recent summer David H. Hovey continued his 
course at Boston University towards an M.A, in Education, 
Harrison A. Cooke made a top record in his organic chemistry 
course at St. Michael’s College, Vt., and three members of the 
faculty began, at Wesleyan University, the summer course 
leading towards the degree of Master of Arts in Liberal Studies: 
J. Lawrence Gilman, Jacob Nolde, and Phillips Smith. 


During the past academic year Westminster lost two men, 
each of whom had been a part of the school for more than half 
its seventy years. John McIntyre died in May, having served 
the school as superintendent for forty years. Employed by Mr. 
Cushing as a guard, an immigrant from Scotland, in 1917, Mr. 
McIntyre soon became responsible for the appearance of grounds 
and buildings. He had retired from active duty and had been 
retained as consultant on plant in the year that preceded his 


death. 
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In January the school was saddened by the death of Lemuel 
Gardner Pettee, who retired in 1949 after fifty years of devoted 
service to Westminster. Mathematics teacher and athletic 
coach, Mr. Pettee had been during his long career head of both 
departments, Senior Master, and (1920-1922) headmaster. Mr, 
Pettee died in Simsbury in his eighty-third year. 


Mr. Pettee’s career spanned each era of Westminster’s 
history, for he joined Mr. Cushing’s School in its last year at 
Dobbs Ferry, moving to Simsbury with it in 1900. Educated at 
Andover and Yale (’98), he had one year of teaching, at Governor 
Dummer Academy, before his endearing Westminster career 
began. The school dedicated the gymnasium, rebuilt and en- 
larged in 1950, in his honor. 





To give necessary additional consideration above the time 
he himself is able to devote to the applicants for entrance, 
Francis Keyes, headmaster of Westminster School, has 
appointed Archibald R. Montgomery, III, admissions officer. 
A graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Montgomery 
is an alumnus of Westminster and has been a member of the 
faculty since 1949. He is secretary of the alumni association. 
As admissions officer he fills a new position in the school’s ad- 
ministration. The appointment has forced him to give up a 
number of his teaching and coaching duties. 


The headmaster established another administrative post 
with the appointment of a business manager in April, 1957. 
Present incumbent of the office is Johnson Winship, Westminster 
*48. Mr. Winship, a graduate of Cornell University’s Hotel 
School, was appointed in the spring of 1958, following a three- 
year period of military service. 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Headmaster Phillips Stevens of Williston Academy, East- 
hampton, Mass., and Howard Boardman, head of the French 
department, were presented with honorary degrees by their 
alma maters, Williams and Colby respectively. The awards 
were presented June 7 and 8. 

Williams College awarded the degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters to Mr. Stevens with the citation: — ‘‘Phillips Stevens of 
the class of 1935, headmaster of Williston Academy, doctor of 
humane letters. A wise and sympathetic councilor of youth, he 
has rebuilt a famous old New England school with imagination 
and outstanding success.” 

Colby College awarded H. G. Boardman an honorary M.A. 
with the following citation: — ‘‘A graduate of Colby in the class 
of 1918, you have devoted yourself since college to the in- 
struction of boys of high school age. Few are the teachers or 
headmasters who can rival you in the number of young men whose 
respect you have won and whose friendship you have kept. 

“You have had graduate study at Middlebury and Penn 
State, Grenoble and Paris and have taught at Higgins and 
Harrisburg. But the greater part of your life has been spent at 
Williston Academy, where for 37 years you have been head of the 
French department, soccer coach, and director of the dramatic 
club; for 26 years alumni secretary and where you are now senior 
master. 


‘During this period the boys in your care have taken con- 
stant advantage of the openness of both your door and your 
heart and have continuously sought to avail themselves of the 
treasures of your mind. 

“Last week Williston named its new Boardman Auditorium 
in your honor. Today Colby recognizes your eminence in that 
‘noblest of the professions’ — teaching — and calls you master 
of its arts.” 


Outve Day Bramuatt, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


A conference co-sponsored by The Pacific North- 
west Association of Independent Schools, The Council 
for Religion in Independent Schools, and The Annie 
Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wn., was held October 
24 and 25 at the Seminary. 


The conference was called in celebration of Annie 
Wright’s seventy-fifth anniversary and had as its 
topic ““The Vocation of the Educated Person.” The 
speakers were the Rev. Albert T. Mollegen, S.T.M., 
D.D., and Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, Ph.D. The 
chairman and moderator was the Rt. Rev. Stephen 
F. Bayne, Jr., Bishop of the Diocese of Olympia and 
chairman of the board of trustees of the Seminary. 

Dr. Mollegen, who is much in demand as a speaker 
for both student and faculty groups in independent 
schools, is Professor of New Testament Language and 


Literature at Virginia Theological Seminary. He is a 
founder of and lecturer in, a theological college for 
lay persons which has become a center in Washington, 
D. C., for relating Christianity to psychoanalysis, 
modern art, and contemporary social, political and 
economic problems. He was a contributor to the 
recent critical study, The Theology of Paul Tillich, 
and to a Princeton study, Socialism and American 
Life. Dr. Mollegen was educated in electrical engi- 
neering at Mississippi State College and holds theolo- 
gical degrees from Virginia Seminary; Union Semi- 
nary, New York; and the University of the South, 
Sewanne, Tenn. 


Dr. Dean is best known as Editor of the Foreign 
Policy Association publications and as one-time 
professor at Smith College in an interdepartmental 
course on “Contemporary India and its Role in World 
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Affairs.” She is now at the University of Rochester 
serving as Visiting Professor of Government to direct 
its new program on non-western civilizations. Mrs. 
Dean has also taught at Barnard, Harvard, and Mills 
Colleges. Mrs. Dean, born in Russia, where she was 
privately educated, came to this country in 1919. 
She has a B.A. and Ph.D. from Radcliffe and an 
M.A. in international law from Yale. She became an 
American citizen in 1928 before her marriage to the 
late William J. Dean. 


Group discussion leaders were: Dr. Nathaniel Allyn, 
Stanford University; Chester D. Babcock, department 
of instruction and curriculum, Seattle Public Schools; 
The Rev. Alvord Beardslee, Executive Director, 
Council for Religion in Independent Schools; Margaret 
E. Bell, author; Dr. Daniel L. Deegan, Reed College; 
Elizabeth Fry, National Cathedral School; Mrs. 
Maxine C. Gray, Arts and Education Editor of The 
Argus; Dr. Erna Gunther, University of Washington; 
Jean L. Harry, Vassar College; Gertrude C. Hoppock, 
American Friends Service Committee; The Hon. 
Bertil E. Johnson, Judge, Superior Court; Dr. Dwight 
F. Robinson, University of Washington; Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert M. Rutherford, Trustees, Helen Bush 
School; Dr. Kristen Solberg, Pacific Lutheran College; 
Dr. R. Franklin Thompson, President of the College 
of Puget Sound; The Hon. Thor C. Tollefson, U. S. 
Congressman; Dr. Warren Tomlinson, College of 
Puget Sound; Esther B. Wagner, author; Dr. Frank 
G. Williston, Far Eastern and Russian Institute, 
University of Washington; Dr. Allen Zoll, Boeing 
Airplane Company. 


Member schools of the Northwest association 
include, beside the Seminary, The Lakeside School 
for Boys, St. Nicholas and Helen Bush-Parkside 
Schools of Seattle, Wn.; St. Helen’s Hall, and the 
Catlin-Gabel School of Portland, Ore.; and St. Paul’s 
of Walla Walla, Wn. Other independent schools 
sending representatives to the conference were: The 
Bishop’s School, The Harvard School, The Katharine 
Branson School, The Katherine Delmar Burke School 
and The Webb School of California; Athlone, St. 
George’s, Queen Margaret’s, Shawnigan Lake School 
and The University School of British Columbia; also, 
The National Cathedral School, Washington, D. C.; 
Rowland Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah; and The 
Shattuck School and St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, 
Minn. 





The Helen Bush-Parkside School, Seattle, 
Wash., is trying out this year a series of “‘College 
Hours” in the living room of one of its dormitories. 
For the past several winters Saint Nicholas School 


has alternated with the Bush-Parkside School in 
giving a large scale college tea to which students from 
all over the city were invited. Some thirty or forty 
colleges were represented with displays and had re- 
presentatives on hand to answer questions. These 
were successful, but lacked the intimacy that is 
necessary if the prospective student wants to ask 
questions. Two of the mothers last winter had several 
small meetings with two or three college represent- 
atives (in almost all instances just resident graduates) 
who gave a short description of their colleges and then 
answered questions. These were so interesting to the 
girls that it was decided to try ten of these after- 
school meetings with three colleges presented at each 
meeting. The graduate speaks for about ten minutes, 
information not easily gathered from the catalogues, 
and then answers questions. Each student in the 
9th through the 12th grades is required to attend 
three of these meetings and in that way will have a 
little information about at least nine colleges each 
year she is in school. We hope this will broaden her 
outlook when she comes to make her final choice. 
This college information program is experimental and 
has been planned by the administrative staff and a 
student committee. The meetings are held from 3:45 
P.M. to 4:45 P.M. The girls sign up in advance so 
that the school may know how many others to invite 
from city high schools. The girls from Saint Nicholas 
have received a blanket invitation for the year. 





Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio, has begun its 
sixty-second year under the guidance of a new head- 
mistress, Miriam E. Waltemyer, who succeeds Edna 
F. Lake. The board of trustees presented Miss 
Waltemyer to the parents, faculty, and friends of the 
school, at a tea on September 21. 


Miss Waltemyer has come to Laurel School from 
Columbia University, where she was head of Johnson 
Hall. She is a native of Gettysburg, Pa., and attended 
public schools in Washington, D. C. She received her 
bachelor of arts degree from Gettysburg College, and 
her master’s degree in Latin from the University of 
Virginia. It was at Columbia University that she 
continued her graduate studies. She has had teaching 
experience in both public and private schools in 
Pennsylvania and New York. During World War 
II, Miss Waltemyer was a lieutenant, junior grade, 
in the Waves. After her years of service she became 
assistant dean of Pembroke College, and taught in the 
classics department. She is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, and of the American Association of University 
Women. 
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A special Chapel Service on Wednesday, September 
17, marked the beginning of the celebration of the 75th 
Anniversary Year of Lincoln School, Providence, 
Rhode Island. Dr. Bernice Brown Cronkhite, Dean 
of the Graduate School of Radcliffe College, was the 
guest speaker. After the service, a coffee hour on the 
West Campus was sponsored by the alumnae asso- 
ciation. 





Effective with the closing of school in June, 1958, 
the seventh grade at Moravian Seminary For 
Girls, Bethlehem, Pa., was eliminated. This action 
was taken in April by the board of trustees of the 
Seminary and is the first step toward more strongly 
unifying their efforts in the area of college preparatory 
work. 





The plant of Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., 
was used last summer by two educational groups, the 
Service Bureau for Women’s Organizations, June 
10-13, and the Workshop for School Librarians, June 
25-July 13. It was also used by the Congregational 
Church of Middlebury, which held services in the 
school chapel while the church was being repaired. 


The Library Workshop, presented for the third 
year at Westover by the New Haven State Teachers’ 
College and Westover School, was directed by Esther 
Millett, Westover librarian, and Alice Thompson 
Powell, chairman of the Department of Library 
Service, State Teachers’ College. It offered to twenty 
librarians from all over the country accredited college 
courses in school library administration and in 
cataloguing and classification. 


At the conference on “Children around the World” 
held by the Service Bureau (supported by the Beatrice 
Fox Auerbach Foundation of Hartford) outstanding 
speakers were Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Dr. Lillian 
Gilbreth, as well as several United Nations repre- 
sentatives. Besides the lectures there were classes 
designed to assist women in working more effectively 
in their communities. 





A performance of the operetta The Magic Trumpet 
by Robert K. Clark of the music department of 
Westover School was delightedly received by an 
audience of about 500 in Central Park, New York 
City, on August 9. The operetta, based on Hans 
Christian Anderson’s The Tinder Box, was presented 
at the statue of the Danish story-teller, under the 
auspices of the Danish Cultural Committee. The 
pianist was Mrs. Sylvia Schumacher, also of the 
Westover music department. 


The operetta was later given on Martha’s Vineyard 
by a group of 100 children and in November by the 
original cast in Newtown, Conn. The piece, written 
for treble voices, is intended for young people to 
perform. The score is obtainable from Elkan-Vogel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Clark, the composer, has had his works, 
including symphonies, chamber music, and piano 
sonatas, performed in Canada, Europe, and the 
United States. 


BUILDINGS, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


The Centennial Development Campaign of The 
Mary Institute, St. Louis, Mo., ended in April after 
$1,150,646 had been pledged by friends of the school. 
The campaign, which was initiated by the board of 
directors, with $1,000,000 set as the goal, was planned 
and organized during the three months from October, 
1957, to December, 1957, and the funds were all raised 
in the following four months. A special committee 
of the trustees, working with the headmaster, Ronald 
Beasley, was responsible for all the activities connected 
with the campaign and for the organization of over 
350 parent and alumnae workers. 


The fund will provide a new gymnasium wing with 
dance studio, stage annex, physical instruction class- 
rooms, modern shower and locker rooms, and a choral 
room for the glee club. The building is already under 
construction and should be finished in time for the 
centennial celebration in May, 1959. The fund will 
also provide a new science wing with four laboratories, 
lecture room and storage rooms, a new primary 
department, expanded kindergarten facilities, ex- 
panded library facilities, a language laboratory with 
tape-recorders, and additional classrooms. Lastly, 
it will provide a substantial sum towards an endow- 
ment fund for faculty salaries. 





Moravian Seminary for Girls, Bethlehem, Pa., 
is proud of its two new Har-Tru tennis courts, opened 
officially on Memorial Day this year, but particularly 
proud of the twenty-one members of the class of ’58 
who, by their own efforts, raised $1800.00 toward the 
cost of the courts. 


The completion of the two courts was made possible 
by the interest and generosity of parents, alumnae 
and friends. The courts are part of the project to 
improve facilities and grounds at the Seminary and 
are a result of the annual fund-raising drive conducted 
by the school. 
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Another project which materialized during the 
summer months was the campus planting and land- 
scaping. Rows of young trees now outline the campus 
wherever the boundaries were not clearly defined, 
giving promise of shade and enhancing the beauty of 
the already lovely grounds. 





Because Moravian Seminary For Girls has nearly 
doubled its enrollment since it moved in 1949 from the 
old Moravian section of Bethlehem to the beautiful 
Green Pond Estate, it is now bursting at the seams. 
In order to relieve the crowded conditions and give 
additional classroom space, a temporary building has 
been erected, supplying three new classrooms and 
storage space for maintenance equipment. This 
building has further served the interests of the Semi- 
nary by freeing the library for library purposes only. 
It also made possible the transformation of a classroom 
in Snyder House into a bedroom, thus providing 
facilities for three additional resident students. 


A spacious stable on the Green Pond campus of the 
Seminary, which once housed fine riding horses owned 
by the Henry Snyder family, has been converted into 
an art studio for the seminary students. Although 
the exterior remains the same with its huge Dutch 
door, the interior has taken on the appearance of a 
modern, well-lighted art studio. What was formerly 
a grain room has now become the office. The tack 
room, once filled with saddles, bridles, trophies, is now 
filled with paints, inks, canvasses and other art 
equipment. The floor, originally of stone, now is 
inlaid with linoleum blocks. Marks of spirited horses 
are still visible on the walls, now partially hidden by a 
modern heating unit. 





The trustees of Riverdale Country School in 
New York City announce the outright gift of Mrs. 
George W. Perkins of the entire property occupied by 
the Girls’ School department. The property consists 
of seven and one-half acres with four buildings facing 


the Hudson River in one of the finest locations in 
Riverdale. 


The Girls’ School was opened in 1935 with the 
encouragement and aid of Mrs. Perkins. The first 
group of slightly less than fifty girls and six teachers 
occupied the completely renovated mansion once the 
home of General Alexander Stewart Webb, of Civil 
War fame and former President of the College of the 
City of New York. The growth and success of this 
department, even in the difficult years of the de- 
pression, made it necessary to expand. In 1939, 
again with the aid of Mrs. Perkins, the companion 


mansion was obtained on lease and remodelled for 
school uses, and a modern gymnasium was built. 





Springside School, Philadelphia, Pa., dedicated 
its new building and campus at a service held in the 
school auditorium on Wednesday, June 11, at 5 p.m. 
Invitations were issued by the board of directors to 
alumnae, parents, and friends. 


The service opened with the singing of the first 
three verses of the school hymn, following which the 
100th psalm was read responsively and the Lord’s 
Prayer was said. 


Brief greetings were then extended by the president 
of the board of directors, the president of the student 
self-government association, the president of the 
alumnae association, and the headmistress. 


The main address was delivered by Mrs. Samuel H. 
Paul, an alumna and former Springside headmistress, 
who is assistant to the President of Bryn Mawr 
College. 


After an anthem was sung by the glee club, the 
assembly rose to read the responsive dedication, led 
by the Rev. Philemon F. Sturges, a member of the 
board of directors. The school was dedicated as 


follows: 

V. To the love of God and service to mankind, 

R. We dedicate this school. 

V. To the earnest pursuit of truth and sincere search for beauty, 
R. We dedicate this school. 

V. To the inculcation of unshakable belief in the principles of 


democracy and freedom, 
We dedicate this school. 


To the development, not merely of tolerance, but of respect, 
true understanding and love of our fellow creatures as 
individuals, 


R. We dedicate this school. 


To the instilling of self-discipline and the willing acceptance 
of responsibility, both within and without these walls, 


R. We dedicate this school. 


V. To the belief of our predecessors, expressed in the school 
motto: Laurus Crescit in Arduis — “‘Victory comes through 
hard work” — and to a recognition of the inherent worth 
of and respect due to hard work whether or not it be 
crowned with laurels, 

R. We dedicate this school. 


V. To its fruitful and joyous use by all girls who now and 
hereafter enter it, 
R. We dedicate this school. 


<p 


< 


ALL: We, the Alumnae, Trustees, Faculty, Students, Parents, 
and Friends of Springside, do hereby solemnly dedicate 
this building to the increase of knowledge, to the inspi- 
ration of truth, honour, and humility, and to the develop- 
ment of strong bodies, clear minds, and pure hearts, 
May we be ever steadfast to these purposes in our use of 
it. So help us God. 
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ALMIGHTY God, our heavenly Father, who art the only 
source of light and life; Send down upon this School the rich 
gifts by thy Good Spirit, that thy truth may be sincerely sought, 
faithfully received, and obediently followed. Endue its teachers 
with wisdom, zeal, and patience. Inspire its scholars with the 
spirit of truth, honour, and humility. May they day by day 
grow in grace and in the knowledge of their Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Grant to all in this School such a cheerful and 
forbearing spirit, such strength of body, clearness of mind, and 
purity of heart that thy work may be heartily done and thy 
Name glorified. Let thy blessing rest upon us now and thy 
Spirit dwell in this place from generation to generation; through 


thy Son, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


The service concluded with the singing of the last 
three verses of the school hymn. 


The dedication was planned and executed by a 
committee of board members, faculty, parents, and 
alumnae. A sixteen page booklet was issued, the 
center pages of which contained the program for the 
ceremony. Schools so desiring may obtain a copy of 
this booklet by writing Springside School, Willow 
Grove Ave. and Cherokee St., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Mrs. Gertrude Harvey, head of the science department at 
the Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., was awarded a 
summer fellowship by the National Science Foundation for nine 
week;’ study of chemistry at Duke University, Teachers’ Insti- 
tute. Approximately fif y teachers from both public and inde- 
pendent schools representing many states were present in the 
chemistry division. 





The resignation of Marian Williston Smith, headmistress of 
The Buffalo Seminary, Buffalo, N. Y., was announced in 
April 1958 by the board of trustees. Her resignation will become 
effective June 30, 1959. Miss Smith is a graduate of The Ethel 
Walker School and Vassar College. Before coming to the Buffalo 
Seminary she served as director of admissions at Barnard College. 
Prior to that she was assistant headmistress at The Ethel Walker 
School in Simsbury, Connecticut, and director of admissions and 
placement at Elmira College. 


Her colleagues on the faculty, the student body and the 
board of trustees will remember with gratitude her tremendous 
foresight, extraordinary administrative ability, and complete 
dedication of self in the service of the school. During her term 
of office as sixth principal of the school her door has always been 
open to those in need of help and advice. She has fostered student 
initiative and responsibility through the development of school 
government. Above all she has a realistic understanding of 
academic problems and a broad vision of the role of the inde- 
pendent school in the world of today. 

The best wishes of her Buffalo Seminary friends will ac- 
company Miss Smith when she assumes her new position of 
associate headmistress at The Madeira School in Greenway, 
Virginia. 





Five years ago Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., in- 
augurated a plan of giving leaves of absence to members of the 


faculty. Since then seven teachers have been granted leaves and 
have used them in a diversity of ways, 


Leaves are usually granted for the spring or fall term so 
that with the three-month summer recess a half year is open for 
study, travel, or whatever the recipient of a leave may choose to 
do. Because teachers are in most cases only too eager to “‘gladly 
lerne,” all of the Emma Willard faculty members spent some of 
their time in further study. A member of the French department 
enrolled at the Sorbonne for courses in history, philosophy, 
geography, literature, phonetics, and language. Another enrolled 
at the Centre Universitaire in Nice. A member of the history 
department visited many schools and colleges in California, 
attending classes and talking to teachers and administrative 
officers. 


All of those on leave took time to travel. They discovered 
the United States from Maine to Southern California. They 
explored Mexico, and by plane, train, car, bus, and even mule- 
back they traveled through Europe. From Greece, Crete, Italy, 
Spain, France, Holland, Belgium, the Scandinavian countries, 
and the British Isles, letters came back to the school describing 
new experiences, old friends re-met, and former students seen 
and recognized, sometimes after many years. 


The plan has proved a fruitful and profitable one not only 
for those on leave but for the school. As one faculty member 
wrote, “I can truly say that I have returned to Emma Willard a 
refreshed, enlightened, and informed human being, and as such, 
I hope, a better teacher.” 





Jane Custis Bradley has been appointed Assistant Head- 
mistress of Miss Hewitt’s Classes in New York City. Miss 
Bradley, until recently an S.E.B. Mathematics Examiner, per- 
formed a notable service for mathematics teachers in the New 
York area last year when she organized a two-session mathe- 
matics workshop at Miss Hewitt’s, which was attended by some 
fifty members of the Guild of Independent Schools of New York. 





The board of trustees of the Nightingale-Bamford School, 
New York City, announces the appointment of Catherine Baldwin 
Woodbridge (Mrs. Frederick J.) as headmistress of the school. 





Dr. Edward S. Meany, Jr., headmaster of the Northfield 
School for Girls, East Northfield, Mass., spent the summer in 
England with a group of thirty American educators, studying 
British secondary schools. 

Dr. Ernest N. Kirrmann, instructor in French and German, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence, during which he will 
serve as associate professor of modern languages at Sweetbriar 
College, where he will teach German for the first semester, and at 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, where he will instruct in 
French during the second semester. 


Dr. Kirrmann’s translation of Johann von Saaz’s Death and 
the Plowman has been published by the University of North 
Carolina, which calls the work one of the perennially read German 
classics, and notes that the Kirrmann translation “‘does full 
justice to the original, both in style and content.” 

Elsie Scott, instructor in physics and chemistry, was the 
recipient of a National Science Foundation Award, granting six 
weeks study of physics at the University of Connecticut during 
the summer. 

Margaret Chapin, co-head of the mathematics department, 
has been elected president of the Connecticut Valley Chapter of 
American Teachers of Mathematics. 
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Mrs. Marion Cabell Hallstein, principal of The Riverdale 
Country School for Girls in New York City, has announced 
the appointment of Jean Class as assistant to the principal. 
Miss Class, who joined the staff at the Girls’ School two years 
ago, will supervise all the curriculum planning and scheduling 
arrangements for the junior and senior divisions of the school. 

A Barnard graduate, Miss Class is also head of the science 
program at the Girls’ School. She holds a master’s degree from 
Columbia in the field of science education, 





Saint Mary’s Hall, Episcopal boarding school for girls at 
Faribault, Minn., opened Wednesday, September 17, for its 
ninety-third year. Martha Robbins is the headmistress, 


Again Saint Mary’s is honored with a guest teacher. Dr. 
Ruth Mayser, a biology, physics, chemistry, and mathematics 
instructor from Frankfurt, Germany, will spend the year at 
Saint Mary’s as a one-way exchange teacher in the Fulbright 
program. 

Dr. Mayser is a graduate of the Elisabethen-Schule, Frank- 
furt; Phillippe University, Marburg-Lahn; the University of 
Agriculture, Stuttgart; the Stuttgart Teachers’ College and 
Institute of Education, She received her doctor’s degree from 
the University of Stuttgart. 


For the past four years, the visiting teacher has taught the 
sciences at Gymnasium and Oberschule in Heidenheim-Benz, 
Germany. 


Dr. Mayser will replace Inga Nielson, exchange teacher 
from Aarhus, Denmark, for the 1957-58 school year, and will 
teach physics and mathematics at Saint Mary’s. 





During the temporary absence of Louis Bulkley Dillingham 
from Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., because of illness, 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Edited by Henry 


A LOWER SCHOOL SERVICE PROGRAM 


The purpose of education is learning to think well 
and to live successfully with all manner of people 
regardless of race, color, religion, or economic status. 
Thus a program in human relations should be written 
into the curriculum as surely as the three R’s. But in 
this field there are no text books, no recognized 
techniques of teaching. With us the pattern of doing 
came before the philosophy, and the program grew 
like Topsy. 

History will show ours to be an age of forced 
movings of peoples — refugees throughout Western 
Europe and Asia. Students need to know this as 
well as some of the problems involved early in their 
elementary education. But education of this kind 
will not automatically result from general education 
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the acting headmistress, appointed by the board of trustees, is 
Emma A. Hibshman, formerly assistant headmistress. Rose 
Dyson, director of admissions, will also act as assistant head- 
mistress, together with Marion Griswold, who has been since 
1945 school treasurer and assistant headmistress, 





Patience Norman of the history department at Westover 
School received a scholarship last summer from the National 
Council of Social Studies and the International Circulation 
Managers’ Association to attend the Workshop on the Newspaper 
in the Classroom, held at Syracuse University July 15-26. 


The only independent school representative at the confer- 
ence, Miss Norman found the talks by outstanding newspaper 
men and the meetings of journalists, college faculty, teachers and 
administrators a stimulating experience and said she wished more 
independent school teachers could have had the opportunity to 
attend. The conference was one of three held simultaneously, 
the others being at the University of lowa and at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

The Westover Current Events program was chosen by the 


workshop as one of the most progressive of the school programs 
discussed. 


Elsa Walberg of the Engli h department, worked last summer 
for the social action committee of the Waterbury, Conn., Council 
of Churches. She was in charge of a program of activities for 
young people in an underprivileged inter-racial community, he 
Berkely Heights housing project in Waterbury. Her weekly 
groups discussed Christian living and enjoyed activities like 
hymn singing, crafts, and games. Miss Walberg also taught 
freshman composition at the Waterbury branch of the University 
of Connecticut. 


F. WERNER, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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even in a Friends School. Students may learn 
qualities which make them only good citizens of their 
locality without learning sensitivity to the wider 


society of the world. 


Up to the close of World War II the response of the 
Lower School of Baltimore Friends was confined to the 
Red Cross, and suggestions from the Family Welfare. 
Our Overseas Service began in 1945 when we sent a 
heifer, “Milky Way,” to Poland through the aid of 
the Church of the Brethren; and followed this up 
with chicks to Egypt. In the same year Red Cross 
gift boxes went to a rural school in Bellina, Corinthos, 
Greece. Letters followed, and becoming aware of the 
appalling conditions in a town overrun by two armies, 
we sent clothing, shoes, sewing materials, yard goods, 
chocolate, dried fruits and cereals to Bellina. As 
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parents and individuals outside our school contributed 
generously, words of appreciation came back from 
Greece such as these, ‘““When the heart is back of the 
giving-hands, and the giver does not know the re- 
ceiver — that is a miracle!” 


During the “Hunger Year” in Western Europe, 
1946, we adopted a war torn village in Finmark, 
Norway. The village had been destroyed by the 
retreating army and people were living in caves. 
Collections at our school continued — assemblies 
sponsored weekly by different grades — and food, 
cartons of school supplies, candles, and clothing were 
taken to Norwegian ships headed for Riverbukt. 
Sometimes as many as forty mothers worked together 
packing in the afternoon, and in the evening the 
fathers came to rope the cartons and tag them for 
shipment. 


In 1947, through the American Friends Service 
Committee, we became affiliated with an elementary 
girls’ school in Caen, France, one which stood in the 
path of the Normandy invasion. Letters passed back 
and forth across the ocean, as well as school supplies. 
A request for post cards of each of the forty-eight 
States was met. 


After our Headmaster had been in Holland in 1948, 
we adopted a school in Rotterdam which had been 
used as an army barracks. Athletic equipment, as 
well as clothing, hard candy, and school supplies were 
requested, and it was said for a time that our basket- 
balls were the only ones in Rotterdam, Haarlem and 
Utrecht. For five years, until material gifts were no 
longer needed, goods flowed from Baltimore. In one 
year 106 letters came from Dutch children. 


We made our first contact in 1949, with “‘Hohes 
Licht,” a convalescent home for Dutch children in the 
Bavarian Alps at Oberstdorf, and with the refugee 
camp nearby. For nine years food, clothing, and 
medical supplies were sent to these two centers. At 
various times four of our teachers visited the hospital 
and the refugee camp. At the latter, 1800 adults were 
quartered, four families to a room, without hot water 
or soap, and with food served in a wash basin to one 
member of each family. That first winter after 
contact was made, our Kindergarten made, with fat 
sent in by parents, 1800 cakes of soap which were 
immediately sent to the camp, and almost as much 
each successive year. Layettes, made by parents, 
combs, toothpaste, needles, thread, and wool for the 
aged to use in knitting sweaters were sent by the 
carton. “From the nameless to the nameless,” went 
sympathy as well as gifts. 


When the need arose in Korea, warm clothing was 
sent through the American Friends Service Com- 


mittee, and in the past five years CARE packages 
have been forwarded through money raised by the 
school bazaar. Last year these packages went to 
eighteen different countries chosen by the students. 


In 1957-58, attention was turned to the Kinderdorf, 
the Children’s Village at Imst, Austria. This is a 
community of nineteen houses on a mountain, nine 
children to each house. All the occupants are aban- 
doned children, with American fathers. Two of the 
faculty visited Imst, and the program of support was 
carried through. 


For twelve years approximately twenty to forty 
cartons have gone out at a packing, filled with articles 
contributed by parents and friends. It has seemed to 
us that our children should have an awareness of the 
need of people, not only for food and clothing but for 
sympathy, confidence and friend. Our children can 
understand, in part, the suffering of those who must 
accept charity. The children learn freedom from 
condescension to the “poor,” the “‘foreigner,” and the 
“refugee.” Elementary ages are too young to study 
the causes of such misery or to arrive at any solutions; 
but they can cultivate a warmhearted response with 
imagination, and the ability to stand in a measure in 
the shoes of another. 

Martua C, Parsons, Principal, 
Lower School of Friends School 
Baltimore, Md. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 


For the purposes of strengthening the curriculum 
and preparing the students for advanced placement 
in secondary schools, Buckley Country Day School 
in Roslyn, N. Y., is conducting a complete study of 
its curriculum in an effort to broaden and strengthen 
the academic program at all grade levels, particularly 
for the able student. For the older grades, this study 
is being carefully coordinated with the Advanced 
Placement Program of the C. E. E. B. Particular 
attention will be devoted during the present academic 
year to the English and foreign language departments. 
Special courses for advanced students have already 
been established in French, English and Latin in 
Grades 6-9. 





Among the changes already instituted under the 
new administration at Crane Country Day School, 
Santa Barbara, Calif, are expanded language and 
science programs. French by the direct method is 
now being offered from the third through the ninth 
grades, with full course emphasis in the latter grade. 
A similar offering in general science is being under- 
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taken beginning with grade five. The physical plant 
of the school has, in addition, been enlarged with the 
purchase of seven acres adjacent to the existing 
location. Part of this new acreage is being set aside 
as athletic fields in order to meet the increased need 
for such facilities resulting from the heaviest enroll- 
ment in the school’s history. 


At Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., C. 
Thurston Chase, Headmaster, and five members of 
the faculty met through the month of August for a 
critical study of the entire curriculum. 


Each of the departments had held a series of 
meetings during the school year to examine its own 
field and had submitted its findings to the committee 
before leaving for the summer. As a result of the 
meeting, several changes have taken place this year. 


In geography, review and survey courses in political 
and economical geography have been introduced in 
grades eight and nine to complement the physical 
geography course in grade seven. The course is 
intensive in the opening weeks of the year and then 
is given two days weekly in correlation with the 
history courses. 


In grade eight, increased time and attention are 
being given to Asian history and culture and to the 
history and background of present day Russia. In 
grade nine particular stress is laid on India, China and 
Japan. The ancient history course is being supple- 
mented by two others; one concentrating on English 
and European history from 1500 to the present day; 
the other on Asian history. 


In English increased emphasis is being placed on 
oral speech, public speaking and dramatics. In- 
creased attention is also being given to the Bible as 
literature. 


In mathematics, algebra and the fundamentals of 
geometry are introduced at an earlier stage than 
formerly, and the fast section of grade nine will com- 
plete the S.E.B. requirements in algebra and trig- 
onometry and will then go ahead with intermediate 
algebra as time permits. 


Most boys in the faster sections of grades eight and 
nine will carry five courses instead of the previous four. 


Throughout the lower school (grades five and six) 
courses and class work have been arranged in flexible 
sections as in the Upper School. 


Two experiments started last year will continue. 
The teaching of French will again be by the direct 
method, and a geography-science course in grade 
seven, which is in effect a general course in ecology, 
has proved successful and is being repeated. 


In order to stimulate the reading interests of its 
boys the reading department of Fairfield Country 
Day School, Fairfield, Conn., inaugurated a program 
this year which was entitled the “Reading Marathon.” 


Lists of books suitable for each level of reading 
ability were prepared and the books made available 
in the school library. These books included the 
classics, biography, historical novel, travel, science, 
mystery and adventure. Books from all categories 
were required so that there would be a diversity of 
reading experience and a broader reading background. 


Records were kept and awards made in June to 
those boys in each grade who had read the greatest 
number of approved books. The project created wide- 
spread interest among students and teachers. There 
was a remarkable growth in the volume of worth- 
while reading done. 


To sustain the interest that was created during this 
Marathon, William B. Ely, III, headmaster, decided 
to keep the library opened during the summer 
vacation. The Mothers’ Club Library Committee 
served as librarians one day a week. They assisted 
the boys in their book selections and kept careful 
check on all outgoing and returned books. This 
experiment proved so successful that a more inclusive 
program is being planned for next summer. 





The La Jolla Country Day School, La_ Jolla, 
Calif., has expanded its foreign language department 
to include French at the fourth and fifth grade levels, 
with the intention of carrying this program through 
with these groups to the grade eight level. Latin, 
introduced last year in grade six, is also being con- 
tinued, and it too will be carried through grade eight. 
Students in each of these subjects have five hours 
class time each week, thus giving them an opportunity 
of gaining a greater depth of understanding, and 
greater facility, than was possible in a program offering 
these subjects on a part time basis. 

A science program, with integrated material, has 
been introduced in grades five through seven. This 
program will be greatly helped by San Diego’s interest 
in and consciousness of the scientific field. Field 
trips are planned to some of the area’s points of 
scientific interest such as Convair Astronautics, 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography, and General 
Atomics Division of General Dynamics Corp. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 
The Fay School, Southborough, Mass., ran a 
small day camp for twenty children on a trial basis 
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during the summer. Tennis and riflery were stressed, 
and the response was so favorable that plans are being 
made for a much larger group next year. 


The La Jolla Country Day School, La Jolla, 
Calif., is adding a seventh grade this year, bringing 
the total number of students over the 200 mark. 


Departmentalization of grades five through seven 
has been announced by Donald Leavenworth, head- 
master. The new program has been organized into 
four main areas: English mechanics and composition, 
science, social studies, and arithmetic. The faculty 
feels that this new system will permit a higher degree 
of specialization in these fields. 





Stars Over Christmas, a Christmas carol play origi- 
nally prepared for presentation by pupils in the 
elementary grades of The Polytechnic School, 
Pasadena, Calif., was published during the summer 
by Harold Flammer Inc. The libretto is by Vivian 
Merrill Young, teacher of speech arts at Polytechnic, 
and musical arrangements are by Ruth Bampton, 
director of music. The play is the latest of several 
joint publications by these two members of the 
Polytechnic staff. 





The original building at The Polytechnic School 
designed in 1907 by the distinguished architect, 
Myron Hunt (1868-1952), is the subject of one of the 
slides chosen by the Carnegie Study of the Arts of the 
United States for inclusion in sets of high quality 
color slides prepared for distribution to educational 
institutions in this country and abroad. The col- 
lection’s other slide having a Pasadena origin shows 
the residence designed as his own home by Thornton 
Ladd, Pasadena architect and Polytechnic graduate. 





The Rectory School, Pomfret, Conn., now has, 
for the first time in its history, the full-time services 
of a librarian trained specifically for work at the 
elementary school level. She is Mrs. John Burton, 
A.B. Wisconsin. The school has also increased its 
resident staff by three members to make possible a 
more equitable distribution of the dormitory and 
teaching load. 


Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Pa., played host 
to the Valley Artists of Western Pennsylvania in the 
spring of last year. 


Under the leadership of Floyd Nesbitt, art instructor 
at the academy, the group of some fifty local artists 
presented a most interesting display of art works. 
Included in the exhibit were oils, charcoals, ceramics, 
commercial art, sculpture, jewelry, and engravings. 


The exhibit was held at the academy in an effort to 
focus greater attention upon art, and to inspire the 
students, and to challenge them to greater heights in 
the arts. 


An interesting highlight of the week’s exhibit was 
the balloting by the students and parents to select 
the most popular piece of work. This was a painting 
of a dapple gray horse painted by a young amateur 
painter in the valley. 


In view of the fact that the exhibit was so well 
received, the group will be asked to hold an exhibit 
again this year. 


HOW WE GROW! 


A new wing providing a complete unit for the 
kindergarten and the first two grades at The Buckley 
Country Day School, Roslyn, N. Y., has been 
completed. The additional classroom space provided 
by the new wing has proved not only welcome but 
essential, as the enrollment at Buckley this year has 
reached a record high of 335 students. 


Through the generosity of the parents of a former 
Buckley student, a headmaster’s house has been 
donated to the school. Plans have been made to 
move the house, which is a large, rambling, eighteenth- 
century Long Island farmhouse, to a location on the 
Buckley grounds. Headmaster and Mrs. A. Cameron 
Mann expect to move into their new residence during 
the late fall. 


Keith House, the newly completed dormitory at 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., was formally 
dedicated during a brief ceremony held just before the 
Commencement Exercises on Saturday, June 7. The 
house is named in honor of W. Scott Keith of Deer- 
field, a longtime friend and for more than twenty 
years a trustee of the school. He is also the father 
and the father-in-law of Eaglebrook alumni. 


Of concrete block construction faced with brick 
and redwood, the dormitory is designed to accommo- 
date two faculty families and thirty-two boys. 
Though the actual dedication did not take place 
until June, the contractor was able to complete it by 
the end of February, and a group of Sixth Formers 
enjoyed the new quarters during their last term at the 
school. 
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Funds for Keith House were donated by parents of 
present and former students. So immediate was the 
response to an appeal for funds that it was possible to 
break ground within two months of the appeal’s 
eing made. 


Also, at Eaglebrook School much progress has been 
made toward the final completion of the Memorial 
Gymnasium. The actual sports building with a 
gymnasium floor large enough for two basketball 
courts was completed in 1955. To this was added a 
shower and locker room, which was completed in 1957. 
During the present construction, neither of the existing 
buildings will be disturbed. The shell now being 
erected is built around and above the locker room, 
and when completed will contain additional showers, 
quarters for visiting teams, band practice rooms, and a 
large assembly room. 





At the East Woods School, Oyster Bay, L. L., 
New York, the construction of a headmaster’s 
residence adjacent to the main building was com- 
pleted last spring. Among other improvements at 
the school during the summer was the addition of a 
new athletic field which will go into service next spring. 





The grounds and physical plant of The Fay School, 
Southborough, Mass., were fully renovated during the 
summer months. Five classrooms and many faculty 
apartments were refurnished and redecorated, and the 
addition of new living quarters will provide room for 
more boarding students next year. 





The Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass., has 
recently completed a rather extensive program of 
landscaping to accommodate the increased auto- 
mobile traffic through the school grounds. A new 
large parking area for the cars of school employees has 
been constructed a short distance away from the 
buildings, and the area adjacent to the buildings 
that was formerly paved and used for parking has 
been planted with grass and shrubbery. Enlarged 
driveways provide extra space for the school beach 
wagons and for parents’ cars when the boys are coming 
or going. Even those who have to go farther to get 
their cars agree that the improved appearance of the 
buildings and the decrease in noise and confusion near 
the classrooms more than make up for the incon- 
venience. 


Currently the last of the clay courts is being given a 
Laykold surface. It will now double as another 
skating rink in the winter. 


Improvements inside include a new masters’ room, 
which was completely redecorated last spring as a gift 
from two of the parents. Elm-paneled walls, Grate- 
lite ceiling, and Danish chairs and tables complete 
the decor. The former masters’ room in turn will be 
refurnished for use as a gathering room for Sixth 
Form Merit Badge and “A”’ List boys. 





A four-room addition providing classrooms, teach- 
ers’ room, and facilities for science laboratory equip- 
ment and boys’ lockers was opened in September at 
Pine Point School, Stonington, Conn. 


A fund drive in the Spring subscribed most of the 
money for the project, necessitated by a 25 per cent 
increase in enrollment in the school’s Grades 1 through 
VIII. The Fall term began with 125 students. 


Trustees expect still further expansion of physical 
facilities and enrollment in the immediate years ahead, 
according to Headmaster Alan N. Houghton. 


The school, now in its eleventh year, serves the 
area between New London, Conn. and Westerly, R. I., 
reportedly one of the fastest growing regions east of 
the Mississippi. 


Constructed two years ago, an “outdoor gym- 
nasium,” supplementing the regular boys’ gymnasium 
and consisting of a combination volleyball and basket- 
ball court, proved so popular at The Polytechnic 
School in Pasadena, Calif., that similar facilities 
adjoining the girls’ gymnasium were completed during 
the past summer. 


The Rectory School, Pomfret, Conn., opened for 
its thirty-eighth year with an enrollment of ninety- 
nine boarding students — eleven more than in the 
1957-58 school year. In large measure, this increase 
was made possible by the completion of another floor 
of the Mabel Brittain Bigelow Dormitory, the first 
floor of which was opened for use last April. 





The Rumson Country Day School, Rumson, 
N. J., has now completed the remodeling of adjoining 
“Echota,” acquired a year ago. Clever architectural 
planning and a small extension of the east wing have 
resulted in a welcome addition to the school plant. 


The new building contains four classrooms for 
primary grades, a teachers’ room, recreation cellar, 
greenhouse, and headmaster’s apartment. 
acres of ground will permit extension of the athletic 


The four 
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fields and will also provide additional playground 
space for the younger pupils. Further plans call for 
the addition of four upper grade classrooms to the 
main school building. 


A new nursery school building of contemporary 
design was dedicated by St. Matthew’s Parish 
School, Pacific Palisades, Calif., on St. Matthew’s 
Day, September 21. The building, by A. Quincy 
Jones and Frederick E. Emmons, architects, com- 
prises 4,000 square feet and will house seventy pupils. 
The Rev. Kenneth W. Cary, rector and headmaster, 
officiated at the dedication service which opened the 
building to general use by the parish as well for day 
school operations. 


The attractive building is supplemented by covered 
porches and patios which provide additional activity 
area for the children, and is surrounded by a large 
grass playing area. One of its unusual features is the 
strategic placement of the office of the director, Mrs. 
Robert W. Hovey, to provide visual supervision of 
much of the school’s program. A nurse’s office and 
isolation room have been equipped by contributions 
from the Parents’ Council of the school, representing 
154 families. Another outstanding feature is a large 
convertible room which can accommodate assemblies 
of the entire student body, or meetings of parents. 


The nursery school unit is the first of a series of 
educational buildings that are projected for the 
immediate future. 





Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Pa., is continuing 
to expand in both enrollment and physical plant. 
Headmaster Clifford Nichols, Jr., announced late this 
summer that the school had purchased the Alexander 
Hunter estate, which lies between the main campus 
and the tract of land purchased several years ago for 
the construction of a nursery-kindergarten building 
and three faculty residences. 


With the purchase of the latest tract, the school 
will now have a campus consisting of approximately 
twenty acres. By using the existing buildings on the 
Hunter estate, the school will house two first grade 
sections, an art studio, a music room, and adminis- 
trative offices. In addition to the classrooms and 
offices, there will also be made available two apart- 
ments for married teachers, thus greatly easing the 
housing problem. This latest addition makes it 
possible now for the academy to house six faculty 
families on campus not including the Headmaster’s 
home. 


As part of the program to unite the campus, much 
has been done already to clear away some of the 
shrubs, fences, and walls that have for many years 
separated the campus into two parts. A driveway 
has been made through a brick wall which will enable 
parents to deliver younger children to the kinder- 
garten or nursery, and then swing around to the 
“new” primary building, where they may deposit first 
graders. This will greatly ease the traffic problem 
that has developed as the enrollment of the school 
has increased in the last several years. 


Occupancy of the “new” building is expected to be 
sometime in the middle of October. Needless to say 
there are many alterations necessary, and much work 
remains to be done before classes will be held there. 
Until the building is ready, the first grades will be 
located in the main building. 


Expanding to fill the openings left by the departure 
of the sixth and seventh grades to the new Middle 
School, Shady Side Academy’s Junior School, in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., opened in September with two third 
grades and two fourth grades. 


Expansion of the Junior School is being carried out 
under the leadership of the new director, Mrs. Harriet 
Kurtz, for many years the school’s musical director. 
Mrs. Kurtz is the first woman to hold a major adminis- 
trative post in Shady Side’s seventy-six years. 


The second stage of the building program at Town 
School for Boys, San Francisco, Calif., is under way. 
This $265,000 unit will be completed by the second 
semester and will house eight classrooms for the 
Lower Division (Kindergarten through Grade IV) 
plus some administrative offices. 


The first stage, completed in 1956, was a unit of 
approximately the same value and contains class- 
rooms and administrative space for the Upper Division 


(Grades V through VIII). 


With the completion of these new facilities, capacity 
at Town is increased to four hundred and fifty boys in 
September, 1959. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Crane Country Day School, Santa Barbara, Calif., has 
undergone a change in administration with the appointment of 
Lewis E. Kimball as headmaster. A graduate of the University 
of California and Harvard School of Education, Mr. Kimball 
comes to Crane from the Cate School, Carpinteria, Calif., where 
he served as Director of Admissions and instructor in biology 
and mathematics. 
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C. Thurston Chase, Headmaster of Eaglebrook School, 
Deerfield, Mass., is the author of the final chapter of a recently 
published book Psychotherapy of the Adolescent, edited by Dr. 
Benjamin H. Balser. 


Mr. Chase’s chapter is the only one written by a layman, 
He was asked to write a chapter from the standpoint of the 
schoolmaster to “bring into our orientation views of the school 
teacher, a layman, who has wide experience in the day-to-day 
reality adjustment of the adolescent.” 





David L. R. Edgar, Harvard 1947, a teacher at Fenn 
School, Concord, Mass., since 1952, has been selected by the 
trustees to succeed Roger C. Fenn when the latter retires as 
headmaster in 1960. Mr. Fenn founded the school in 1929 and 
will have been its headmaster for thirty-one years. Mr. Edgar, 
after service in the Army and graduation from college, taught at 
Dexter School in Brookline. Besides teaching mathematics at 
Fenn he has been Director of Athletics, Head of the Boarding 
Department and the Executive Assistant in recent years. He is 
one of three owners of Hio Ridge, a boys’ camp, which they 
started in 1955 in Bridgton, Maine. 





Two new appointments at The Fessenden School, West 
Newton, Mass., have been announced by Hart Fessenden, head- 
master. Howard H. Plumley has been named assistant head- 
master, and William H. Cook has been given the title of dean. 


Mr. Plumley, a teacher at the school for thirty-one years 
and the dean for the past sixteen years, will continue in charge 
of class schedules and scholastic records and in addition has 
assumed the responsibilities of the assistant headmaster. 


Mr. Cook, who has taught at the school for twenty years, 
will continue as director of music, a post he has held for sixteen 
years. As the new dean, he is in charge of conduct. In this 
capacity he replaces Arthur D. Fay, who retired last June after 
thirty-eight years at Fessenden. 





The new assistant to the headmaster at The Polytechnic 
School, Pasadena, Calif., is David P. Kressen, B.A., Pomona 
College, Ed.M., Harvard. Mr. Kressen, formerly on the staff 
of St. John’s School, Houston, Tex., has charge of the testing 
program at Polytechnic and teaches two sections of mathematics. 





Mary Ardis Schnebly, teacher of mathematics at The Poly- 
technic School since 1919, was one of the classroom teachers 
among the 107 men and women cited by the Shattuck School 
last June for outstanding contributions to secondary education. 
(The complete list is published elsewhere in this issue.) Miss 
Schnebly flew to Minnesota to receive the citation at special 
“Recognition Day” ceremonies on the campus in Faribault and 
to represent Polytechnic at the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Shattuck. 





The board of trustees of the Princeton Country Day 
School, Princeton, N. J., has appointed Peter F. Rothermel 
IV as headmaster to succeed Henry Ross, who has retired. 

Mr. Rothermel attended St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 
and graduated from Princeton University in 1942. He was a 
member of the Gilman Country Day School Faculty in Baltimore, 
from 1949 to 1951, and was awarded his Master of Education 
Degree by Johns Hopkins University in 1952. During the past 
seven years, he has taught at St. George’s School, Newport, 
R. I., as a member of their history department. 





Responsibility for the supervision of the study program of 
the Rectory School, Pomfret, Conn., has been divided between 
two men, with appointment of Eric U. Anderson, A.B. Tufts, 
A.M. Boston U., as Director of studies for the Upper School 
(grades seven and eight) and of Robert C. Smith, A.B. Bates, as 
Director of Studies for the Lower School (grades four, five and 
six). H. Robert Eckhardt, for eight years Educational Director 
of the school, is now assistant to the headmaster. 





The headmaster of St. Thomas Choir School, New York 
City, N. Y., Robert H. Porter, has been elected chairman of the 
division of boarding and day schools in the Diocese of New York. 

It is the duty of the members of this division to foster 
cooperation among the schools of the diocese in order that the 
aims of Christian education may be more effectively served; to 
encourage cooperation in such areas as teacher training and 
procurement, curriculum planning, and administrative practices; 
to establish evaluative criteria, to interpret and promote the 
work of the schools; and to assist those who desire to found new 
schools. 

The administrative heads of the seven boarding and five day 
schools and the director of the diocesan department of Christian 
education constitute the executive membership of the Division. 

For the past four years a major project has been the establish- 
ing of a set of standards or criteria that might prove an effective 
foundation for the evaluation of Episcopal elementary and 
secondary schools located in the diocese. The executive-secretary 
of the unit of parish and preparatory schools of the National 
Council’s department of Christian education, in recognition of the 
considerable progreass made, has requested that this division 
constitute itself a national 
Episcopal School Association. 


committee on standards for the 





Clifford Nichols, Jr., Headmaster of Sewickley Academy, 
Sewickley, Pa., announced this summer that John W. Heagy 
would assume the responsibilities of Director of the Upper 
School in the fall. 

Heagy, who has taught English in the upper grades for the 
past three years, and has also taught sixth grade, will succeed 
John Comfort, who has left to assume the headmastership of 
The Ensworth School in Nashville, Tenn. 

In addition to his teaching responsibilities, Heagy will work 
closely with the 7th, 8th, and 9th grade boys and girls in coun- 
seling and guidance, 
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FOR NEW TEACHERS ONLY ...? 


HE following suggestions have been distilled 
from quite a few years of observation. They 
have been deliberately placed on a crass 
commercial basis at a low level of simple self-interest. 
We have avoided mentioning the Commandment, 
Love Thy Neighbor, and the fact that a genuine 
teacher calls forth the best from others. If these 
suggestions are followed, the new teacher will avoid 
some boobytraps and find he has rules of thumb to 
help him identify other more subtle dangers. 

1. Avoid censuring your school’s policies in the 
presence of others than faculty. Many teachers try 
to prove how smart they are by destructive criticism. 
If his criticism is too convincing, strangers figure the 
teacher is a pretty straggly horse to stay in such a 
poor stable. Constructive criticism requires a solu- 
tion to be presented with the problem. 


2. Avoid hacking at your colleagues, a habit easy 
to cultivate and wide-spread in most school faculties 
— to the detriment of everyone. Of course the head 
is usually fair game for a little casual blood-letting! 
If the teacher describes himself as being surrounded 
by morons and hypocrites, even though wittily, the 
tangential audience-reaction is “Birds of a feath- 
er... .” Especially in the eyes of the students, a 
faculty must hang together. 

3. Avoid verbally harpooning your students to 
others. Shop talk at many schools consists mostly of 
describing the ignorances and the impossibilities of 
the neckless monsters foisted upon the teacher by a 
blind admissions officer, unfortunately the teachers’ 
favorite indoor sport. Sometimes it is a rational- 
ization by the teacher of his failure to find the key 
to a student’s latent possibilities. Sometimes the 
victim is simply the handiest pot in which to pour 
accumulated bile. How funny would it be, though, 
if your own child were in question? If he but knew, 
this pseudo-wit reveals more of the teacher than he’d 
like. 

4. It is very seldom that cliques or cabals in a 
school attain their objectives, unless the objective be 
to create unhappiness, inefficiency, and confusion. 


5. A teacher should be prompt and accurate in 
returning corrected papers, putting on his marks, 
meeting his charges. A great deal of disciplinary 
horsing around begins in the first two minutes of a 
class or study hall when the teacher is late. Late 
papers and marks place an added burden on one’s 
stronger fellows who have to make good the neglect 
or be tarred with the same brush. 


6. A teacher should do his best to carry out the 
school’s policies, especially in more or less minor 


things like dress and table manners. At our school 
there is a required list of table manners. A teacher 
who does not follow them shrinks in the eyes of his 
students. They will not obey him if he cannot him- 
self obey. 


7. The two qualities most admired in a teacher 
by junior school students are “fairness” and a quiet 
voice. Being fair is not easily achieved. The quickest 
approach is to be courteous and impartial in one’s 
relations with the students. It is a grievous error in 
judgment to suppose that a “favorite” will be grate- 
ful for unequal treatment. Instead he considers the 
teacher pretty small bore. Of course there should be 
a just reward for superior performance, but a “‘favor- 
ite” is one who gets the reward without the per- 
formance. 


8. In maintaining discipline, avoid personal 
whimsy. It is practically lethal to order a boy to do 
something “‘because I tell you to.” The rules we can 
successfully insist upon are those which have to do 
with a student’s health, safety, and the higher moral 
laws. None of these did the teacher invent. It is 
his duty to see that his charges understand them and 
live up to them. This attitude the students can and 
do respect. 


9. Sometimes it is necessary to punish a child for 
the association value. Remember that, if applied, 
“punishment should suit the crime.” The objective 
is not the punishment itself but to get the child to do 
what is right. If this objective can be accomplished 
without punishment, the instruction is longer lasting. 

There shall be no laying on of hands. If it worked, 
we should have no disciplinary problems at all. It 
doesn’t work and gives the teacher a bad reputation. 

Nicknames which poke fun at the student should 
be eschewed. Such tags as “fatso,” “blimp,” 
“splinter” help not. It is far better to call the 
student by his first name. 


10. Teachers grow, too. A person first teaching 
usually crusades to help his students avoid the same 
errors he made. He becomes disillusioned when he 
finds that the students are scarcely interested in 
avoiding any sins of omission or commission. With 
experience, the teacher progresses to the point where 
he understands that our children bring forth their 
fruit in their season. Wisdom in a teacher consists 
mostly of figuring out what pruning, spraying, and/or 
fertilizing produces the best fruit. 


Joun F. ScHerescuewsky, Director 


Rumsey Hall School, 


Washington, Conn. 
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WINNERS OF SHATTUCK SCHOOL’S 
CENTENNIAL CITATIONS 


On Friday, June 6, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minnesota, observed the 100th anniversary of its founding 
by awarding citations for service to secondary education to the following persons from all sections of the country: 


B. HAROLD ALBERTY 
Professor of Education 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


CARL L. AMUNDSON 
Professor of Education 
Long Beach State College 
Long Beach, California 

VIVIENNE ANDERSON (Miss) 
Curriculum Specialist 
Department of Education 
New York State 
Albany, New York 

VARNEY CLYDE ARNSPIGER 
Director 
Division of General Education 
East Texas State College 
Commerce, Texas 


FREDERICK R. AVIS 
Chairman 
Science Department 
St. Mark’s School 
Southborough, Massachusetts 


FRANCIS L. BACON (deceased) 
Professor 
School of Education 
University of California 
Santa Barbara, California 

BRUCE BARTON, SR. 
New York, New York 

ARTHUR BESTOR 
Professor of History 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


CHARLES W. BOARDMAN 
Professor (emeritus) 
College of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


MARY A. BOGUE (Miss) 
Co-Founder and Headmistress (retired) 
Kent School 
Denver, Colorado 


PHILIP M. B. BOOCOCK 
Headmaster 
Nichols School 
Buffalo, New York 


NELSON L. BOSSING 
Professor 
College of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


FRANK L. BOYDEN 
Headmaster 
Deerfield Academy 
Deerfield, Massachusetts 
HELEN C. BOYDEN (Mrs.) 
Head 
Mathematics and Science Departments 
Deerfield Academy 
Deerfield, Massachusetts 
JOHN DeQUEDVILLE BRIGGS 
Headmaster (retired) 
St. Paul Academy 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
Chairman of Board 
Council for Advancement of Secondary Education 
Washington, D. C. 
C. THURSTON CHASE, JR. 
Headmaster 
Eaglebrook School 
Deerfield, Massachusetts 


FRANCIS S. CHASE 

Chairman 

Department of Education 

University of Chicago 

Chicago, Illinois 
WALTER D. COCKING 

Editor 

The School Executive 

New York, New York 
JAMES B. CONANT 

Carnegie Corp. 

New York, New York 
DANA M. COTTON 

Secretary 

Graduate School of Education 

Harvard University 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
C. WILLARD CROSS 

Superintendent 

Faribault Public Schools 

Faribault, Minnesota 
HARL R. DOUGLASS 


Director 





College of Education 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


PAUL E. ELICKER 
Executive Secretary 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals 
Washington, D. C. 
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EUGENE C. EPPLEY 
Omaha, Nebraska 


CLARENCE HENRY FAUST 
President 
Fund for Advancement of Education 
Ford Foundation 
New York, New York 


WILLIAM L. W. FIELD 
Headmaster (emeritus) 
Milton Academy 
Milton, Massachusetts 


BENJAMIN FINE 
Dean 
Graduate School of Education 
Yeshiva University 
New York, New York 


ALICE L. FOLEY (Miss) 
Director of Instruction 
Brighton Schools 
Rochester, New York 


JOHN P. FOLEY (The Rt. Rev. Msgr.) 
Pastor 
Immaculate Conception Church 
Faribault, Minnesota 


WILL FRENCH 
Professor of Education (emeritus) 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 
CLAUDE M. FUESS 
Headmaster (emeritus) 
Phillips Academy 
Andover, Massachusetts 
MATTHEW P. GAFFNEY 
Professor 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
JOHN GEHLMANN 
Head 
English Department 
Oak Park and River Forest High School 
Oak Park, Illinois 


WELLINGTON J. GRIFFITH, JR. 
Treasurer 
Griffith Foundation 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
JOHN F. GUMMERE 
Headmaster 
William Penn Charter School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
RICHARD M. GUMMERE 
Headmaster (retired) 
William Penn Charter School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
CARROL C. HALL 
Head 
Chemistry Department 
Springfield High School 
Springfield, Illinois 





HAROLD C. HAND 
Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


JOHN W. HARBESON 
Principal (retired) 
Pasadena High School and Junior College 
Pasadena, California 
J. W. HENDERSON 
Dean of Admissions 
Culver Military Academy 
Culver, Indiana 


JAMES HENDERSON, JR. 
Headmaster 
Maumee Valley Country Day School 
Maumee, Ohio 


WILLIAM C, HILL 
Principal (retired) 
Classical High School 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT (The Rt. Rev. Msgr.) 
Director 
Department of Education 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Washington, D. C. 


MARVIN W. HORSTMAN 
Headmaster 
St. James School 
Faribault, Minnesota 


JOHN DANIEL HULL, JR. 
Director 
Instruction Services 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 


REWEY BELLE INGLIS (Miss) 
Author 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PAUL B. JACOBSON 
Dean 
School of Education 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

RUTH JENKINS (Miss) 
Headmistress 
The Annie Wright Seminary 
Tacoma, Washington 


CARL A. JESSEN 
Executive Secretary 


Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards 


U. S. Office of Education 

Washington, D. C. 
DEVEREUX COLT JOSEPHS 

President (retired) 

Carnegie Corp. 

New York, New York 
CHARLES R. KELLER 

Chairman 

History Department 

Williams College 

Williamstown, Massachusetts 
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WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 
Professor (emeritus) 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
Professor Secondary Education (emeritus) 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
ROY E. LARSEN 
President 
Time, Inc. 
New York, New York 


FORREST EDWIN LONG 
Professor of Education 
New York University 
New York, New York 
VIKTOR LOWENFELD 
Head 
Art Education Department 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


DUANE LYMAN 
Architect 
Duane Lyman and Associates 


Buffalo, New York 
JOHN C. LYSEN 


Superintendent 
Minnesota Braille and Sight Saving School 
Faribault, Minnesota 


MARGARET ROBERTSON MacKALL (Mrs.) 
Headmistress (retired) 
St. Mary’s Hall 


Faribault, Minnesota 


JAMES P. McCALLIE 
Headmaster (retired) 
The McCallie School 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


NEIL H. McELROY 
Secretary 
Department of Defense 
Washington, D. C. 


ARTHUR MILLIKEN 
Headmaster (retired) 
Westminster School 
Simsbury, Connecticut 


ALBERT T. MOLLEGEN (The Rev.) 
Head 
Department of New Testament 
Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 


LEAH MOREHOUSE (Mrs.) 
Chairman 
History Department 
St. Mary’s Hall 
Faribault, Minnesota 


GORDON M. A. MORK 
Associate Professor 
College of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PAUL R. MORT 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 


NORMAN B. NASH (The Rt. Rev.) 
Bishop 
Diocese of Massachusetts 
Boston, Massachusetts 


EDWARD S. NOYES 
Director 
Master of Arts in Teaching Program 
Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


CLARENCE D. O’CONNOR 
Superintendent 
Lexington School for the Deaf 
New York, New York 


ESTHER ELIZABETH OSGOOD (Miss) 
Executive Secretary 
Secondary Education Board 
Milton, Massachusetts 


JESSIE M. PARKER (Miss) 


Superintendent of Public Instruction (retired) 


State of Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 


FRANCIS PARKMAN 
Executive Secretary 
National Council of Independent Schools 
Boston, Massachusetts 


C. FREDERICK PERTSCH 
Associate Superintendent 
New York City Public Schools 
Brooklyn, New York 


WILLIAM L. PRESSLY 
President 
Westminster Schools 
Atlanta, Georgia 


HOWARD M. QUIGLEY 
Superintendent 
Minnesota School for the Deaf 
Faribault, Minnesota 


SISTER RACHEL, O.S.H. 
Principal 
Margaret Hall School 
Versailles, Kentucky 


GLEN 0. REAM 
Principal 
Albuquerque High School 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


MARTHA ROBBINS (Miss) 
Headmistress 
St. Mary’s Hall 
Faribault, Minnesota 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON 
President 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 


New York, New York 
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MYRTLE ROSE (Miss) 
Teacher (retired) 
Commercial 
Public Schools 
Savanna, Illinois 


JOHN RUFI 
Professor of Education 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


WILLIAM G. SALTONSTALL 
Principal 
Phillips Exeter Academy 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


MARY ARDIS SCHNEBLY (Miss) 
Teacher 
Mathematics 
Polytechnic School 
Pasadena, California 


ROBERTA D. SHEETS (Miss) 
Head (retired) 
Speech and Drama Department 
Roosevelt High School 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


MARTHA A. SHULL (Miss) 
Teacher 
English 
Jefferson High School 
Portland, Oregon 


DORA V. SMITH (Miss) 
Professor 
College of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HERBERT W. SMITH 
Headmaster 
Hockaday School 
Dallas, Texas 


PERRY DUNLAP SMITH 
Headmaster (retired) 
North Shore Country Day School 
Winnetka, Illinois 


ATHELSTAN F. SPILHAUS 
Dean 
Institute of Technology 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ELWOOD A. STEVENSON 
Superintendent 
Calitornia School for the Deaf 
Berkeley, California 


MINARD W. STOUT 
Vice President 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
Wood-Ridge, New Jersey 


MALCOLM STRACHAN (The Rev.) 
Teacher 
English and Sacred Studies 
Groton School 
Groton, Massachusetts 





JAMES F. TAYLOR 
Principal (retired) 
Denfeld High School 
Duluth, Minnesota 


MILLICENT J. TAYLOR (Miss) 
Education Editor 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Boston, Massachusetts 


CHARLES C. TILLINGHAST 
Principal (emeritus) 
Horace Mann School 
New York, New York 


ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS 
Assistant Secretary 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals 
Washington, D. C. 


HENRY TOY, JR. 
President 
National Council for Better Schools 
New York, New York 

JOSEPH MANSIR TYDINGS 
Executive Secretary 
The Lincoln Foundation, Inc, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


RALPH W. TYLER 
Director 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences 
Stanford, California 


GEORGE VAN SANTVOORD 
Headmaster (retired) 
The Hotchkiss School 
Lakeville, Connecticut 


HAROLD S. VINCENT 
Superintendent 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


JOHN P. WILLIAMS (The Rev.) 
Executive Vice President 
Diocese of Virginia Schools 
Richmond, Virginia 


MABEL M. WING (Miss) 
Founder and Curator 
A. M. Chisholm Museum 
Duluth, Minnesota 


MAYME L. YAHR (Miss) 
Teacher 
American History 
Central High School 
Sioux City, lowa 


LOUIS ZAHNER 
Chairman 
English Department 
Groton School 
Groton, Massachusetts 
HEDWIG ZORB (Miss) 
Head mistress 
St. Paul’s School 
Walla Walla, Washington 
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WHY BE A SCHOOLMASTER? 


HE other day I told a friend of mine, a teacher 

of some standing, the title of this article that 

I was planning: “Why be a Schoolmaster?’’. 
His rueful comment was: “Are there any reasons?”. 
Despite this cynical enquiry, I feel sure that those 
who are kind enough to read what I am writing are 
just as able to produce reasons for being school- 
masters as I am — and, no doubt, in prose of far 
greater elegance. I hope in fact that I am preaching 
to the converted. If therefore I seem to be giving 
glimpses of the obvious, if I seem by implication to be 
making the impertinent suggestion that my readers 
are not aware of the motives behind their choice of 
profession, I trust I may be forgiven. For it may be 
as well, now and then, for one of us to think aloud, as 
it were, about his own raison d’étre as a schoolmaster, 
if only to give the rest of us a chance to clear our 
minds on the subject. For it is not without impor- 
tance. 


One thing at least is clear. No one in his sane 
senses enters the teaching profession in order to make 
his fortune. If there are any wealthy schoolmasters — 
and I include here even those headmasters of richly 
endowed schools whose salaries might make mouths 
water a little — then they must have private means. 
In England, it is true, the Burnham Scale ensures a 
fair start for those whose salaries are in accordance 
with its dictates — a better start, in fact, than many 
young men can get at first even in the bigger industrial 
concerns. And it is worth remembering that the best 
opportunities, the prospects of really high pay, come 
in business only to the few—the favoured few 
perhaps. Even so the higher slopes of Burnham do 
not seem very impressive peaks, especially in view of 
the long and arduous climb to reach them. The lure 
of highly paid jobs in other professions is compelling 
schools to offer a more lucrative remuneration to the 
well qualified specialist, especially the scientist, but 
even he must hope for perquisites if he is to be sure of 
real security and comfort for himself and his family. 
It is still true to say, as has so often been said before, 
that the schoolmaster and the parson are the worst 





Mr. Hankey, Headmaster of Clifton College Preparatory 
School, Bristol, England, has made two previous appearances in the 
Buttetin. As Walter Hines Page Travel Scholar in 1950 he 
visited the SEB office and some of our member schools. 


By L. H. A. Hankey 


paid members of an educated community. This may 


be a cliché but it is fully relevant to the point I want 
to make. 


For I am convinced that the schoolmaster, like the 
parson, must have a sense of vocation. Here is the 
true answer to the question in my title. A man should 
be aware of an urgent call to teach and guide the 
young. The best schools are those among whose 
faculties are to be found a majority of such men; 
those which lack them are seldom good, however 
lavish the food, however cosy the accommodation, 
however glossy the equipment. One of the chief 
problems in education arises from the fact that there 
are too many in the teaching profession who have 
drifted into it for want of some other opportunity 
which they themselves would regard more highly. 
Such men tend to have too ready an eye for their own 
interest or, which is just as bad, for the clock. There 
is a lot to be said for the sort of young teacher (and 
I have known many) who can never remember what 
his salary is but is mad keen to get back to school at 
the beginning of each term. He may be a bit im- 
provident; he is probably a bachelor. But he almost 
certainly has the root of the matter in him. 


ow what does this “‘sense of vocation” amount 

to? It is perhaps worth while to analyse it. 

First, as I see it, it implies a genuine desire to 

impart knowledge — which in itself implies a willing- 
ness (or, better, determination) to prepare oneself 
so that one can impart it successfully. The pro- 
fessional teacher should know his subject and be 
anxious to keep his knowledge fresh. A former 
colleague of mine, a physicist, who used to be at 
pains to prepare each lesson, made a point of tearing 
up his notes at the end of it. Obviously it is not 
enough to be a chapter ahead of the boys. Most of us 
have fallen into that trap on occasions and we all know 


in our hearts that it is a trap — for the professional 
teacher. 


Secondly this sense of vocation argues a desire to 
serve — to serve both the school and the boy. We've 
all, of course, learnt what it means to be at the service 
of the school — the stoking of boilers when the boiler- 
man goes on strike, the teaching of Latin to that 
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particularly dreary set because old So-and-So’s aunt 
has died, the marking of the football pitch, a job 
which somehow slipped the groundsman’s mind. 
There is more to it than that, of course; loyalty is a 
vital factor, discretion in the airing of grievances 
however justified, and a friendly smile in the Common 
Room during that dreadful eighth week of term. 
And ultimately the highest service to the school is to 
serve the boys. I don’t mean, for goodness’ sake, 
pampering, spoiling, or spoon-feeding. That is no 
service to anybody. But I believe we cannot too 
often remind ourselves that by far the most important 
element in any good school is the boys. And it is so 
easy to forget the fact when we are faced with un- 
reasonable headmasters, fractious colleagues, officious 
matrons, fussing parents, incompetent (if existent) 
domestics, and no time to get a hair-cut. These and 
other worries exacerbate us and we take it out of the 
boys. And yet they are the only people who really 
matter. We may never see the results of our work 
for them, but when the final reckoning is made it is 
that which will weigh most heavily. 


Which brings me to my third component in this 
matter of vocation — a real fondness for these scruffy, 
noisy, exasperating, lazy, irrepressible, impertinent, 
tactless, greedy, cruel, irresponsible, unpredictable, 
dirty, unscrupulous, and utterly fascinating creatures 
called boys. We've got to be able positively to love 
the brutes—all of them equally, which is very 
dificult indeed, but absolutely essential, since to 
show more affection towards some than to others is 
disastrous both to the boys and to our own status. 
We’ve got to enjoy their company, share their inter- 
ests, see the point of their jokes, comprehend their 
prejudices, detect their anxieties, calm their fears, 
justify and respect their confidence. If we don’t, we 
are not fit to take part in their training for life. 


Next, if we are going to train them well, we must 
be willing always to improve our technique, increase 
our qualifications for the job. This we can often do 
by picking the brains of others — especially those in 
other schools and, for preference, schools of a different 
type. There are always chances of attending refresher 
courses, the main merit of which may often be the 
opportunity to talk “shop” with strangers. These 
courses will almost invariably involve the curtailment 
of a holiday, but the profit will be as great as it is 
immeasurable in terms of material gain. At all costs 
we must sharpen our wits; at all costs we must do 
what we can to acquire a fresh approach to our 
problems. 


My fifth factor in this sense of vocation is the most 
vital of all, and if I do not write at length about it I 
hope my brevity will be attributed to the fact that I 


imagine it is as obvious to everyone as it is to me. 
Shortly then it is a sincere, unemotional but heartfelt 
faith in God. The guidance of the young must be a 
task for the Christian and unless our own faith is sure 
we cannot hope to foster it in them. Nothing, I 
hasten to add, seems to me worse than the thrusting 
of religion down the throats of the young, and I 
believe that much harm can be done by any attempt 
to sentimentalize it. But I am sure that our vocation 
cannot be a true one unless it is based on our own 
conviction that the only truth is God’s Truth. 


have spent a deal of time on this question of 

vocation because I believe that the best reason 

for being a schoolmaster is quite simply an over- 
ruling ambition to become a good one. School- 
mastering does, of course, represent a challenge to the 
man of courage. It is a supremely difficult task which 
we have set ourselves; our power, for good or evil, is 
frighteningly great and our ill-judged, perhaps ill- 
considered, actions may affect the lives of others for 
many years ahead. We must be psychologists — but 
sternly eschew psychiatric quirks; we must be stern — 
but never allow ourselves to play the bully; we must 
be kind — but never be betrayed into softness; we 
must constantly speak for what we believe to be 
right — yet somehow contrive to avoid the smug or 
the priggish. Goodness knows we must be versatile; 
each of the boys who come to us is different — each 
has his own problems, each his separate background, 
each his individual character which we must try to 
develop but determine not to mould into some pale 
likeness of our own ideal. 


But how interesting it allis! And how very pleasant 
the life we lead! It is the characteristic of boys that 
while they seem to suck out our vitality yet at the 
same time they impart their own in generous measure. 
Why else do we feel so flat when they have gone, no 
matter how great our longing for the end of term? 
Why else does the school seem so sorry a place without 
them? Of course they have got the priceless gift of 
being constantly funny — usually when they least 
mean to be. These columns are hardly the place for 
school-boy howlers, a hackneyed form of wit, but I 
was grateful to the very small boy who declared that 
the Book of Revelation was written by Samuel Pepys. 
It is surely because we schoolmasters have such 
constant access to this never-failing source of vitality, 
humour, and sheer fun, that up and down our countries 
there are small communities of on the whole happy 
people, enjoying their jobs, narrow perhaps in their 
range of interest but constantly aware of a dazzling 
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variety within that range, of an unfailing freshness 
and spontaneity in the material with which they have 
to deal. 


NE final word. . .. We have chosen this pro- 
fession and I believe that if we are going to 
give it our best service we shall always need 

one quality above all — humility in face of the job 

and of the boy. Humility in face of other teachers is 
often easy enough. I went to the United States very 
cock-a-hoop and certain of myself and of the system 
of education I represented. But humility came sure 
enough when I met a strange little woman who had, 
to all appearance, taught a horse to add, spell and, 
after a fashion, type, and a dog to read music. Ad- 
mittedly the horse appeared to have second sight, 
which presumably helped her; admittedly too she 
confessed to a measure of failure with the dog, saying: 

“He plays better with the right paw than the left 

but I think that’s natural, don’t you?.” All the same 


NEW CURRENT EVENTS FORUMS FOR 
STUDENT GROUPS 


The State Department announced September 17 at 
10:00 A.M. as the date of the first Current Events 
Forum under a new program designed to enlighten 
student groups throughout the nation on world affairs. 
Conducted by a Global Briefing Officer in the Depart- 
ment Auditorium, Forums will be held on the third 
Wednesday of each month and are available to all 
school groups making an advance appointment 
through the School Service Department of the 
Greater National Capital Committee, 1616 K St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., or directly with the 
State Department. 


At each forum, students will be offered a unique 
opportunity to learn of contemporary international 
events, their background, and the role of the United 
States in its relations with other nations. The 
atmosphere will be informal as in the classroom, and 
questions will be answered. The sessions will last 
approximately an hour and a half. 


her achievement as a teacher seemed prodigious to me 
and I was duly humbled. But to be more serious, I 
am quite sure that our measure of success depends in 
part on our degree of constant dissatisfaction with our 
own efforts. We shall never learn our job; nor can 
anyone fully teach it to us. So that, unless we have 
this constant humility in face of it, we cannot escape 
a sense of failure. I shall not easily forget some 
words in a letter written by one of the greatest of 
English preparatory school headmasters on the eve of 
his retirement. I had told him of my consciousness of 
the shortcomings of my own school. “I am so glad,” 
he wrote in reply, “that you are thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with your own establishment. All my life I 
have been within an ace of giving up for that very 
reason, but the love of people has impelled me to 
carry on with my blundering.” 


I think he had the secret of the true schoolmaster. 
“The love of people has impelled me to carry on with 
my blundering.”” Perhaps we should all do well to 
remember those words of his. 


These forums are independent of the regular Ex- 
ecutive Department appointments The 
latter are available year round at any of the ten 
cabinet rank departments plus the United States 
Information Agency and the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and consist of a briefing on their operation 
Under this program, the 
State Department will also schedule lectures by an 
expert on subject matter (e.g., Middle East, Far 
East, etc.) selected in advance by a school group 
making an appointment. 


program. 


and a tour of the buildings. 


The new forum program represents another step 
toward the goal of providing maximum educational 
benefits to the ever increasing number of schools 
making academic field trips to the Nation’s Capital 
during the fall and winter months. To schedule an 
appointment for any forum or for information about 
the Nation’s Capital, write to the School Service 
Department of the Greater National Capital Com- 
mittee, 1616 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Donatp A. McDonne tt Manager, 
School Service Department 
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500 FIFTH AVENUE 


The Reading Laboratory, Inc. NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


PEnnsylvania 6-0763 
TrHECi anvEet Prat a CALIFORNIA LONDON NEW YORK 


REPORT TO MEMBERS OF THE SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 











The past nine years of our history may be briefly summarized. Top management men from 
fifty major companies have learned to read faster and more efficiently. Five national magazines 
have retained our services for readability audits. Perhaps most important, two hundred schools 
and colleges have called upon The Reading Laboratory to provide developmental reading train- 
ing for their students. An additional fifty, the majority of which are members of the Secondary 
Education Board, have had on-campus programs. Our book, THE TECHNIQUES OF READ- 
ING, has in its first edition been adopted by more than one hundred and fifty schools and 
colleges. The new edition (now in preparation) will contain many important changes re- 
flecting our continuing research and our increasing backlog of experience. In addition, The 
Reading Laboratory’s new instructional manuals, our series of reading tests and exercises, and our 
trade book, CUT YOUR READING TIME IN HALF, have had gratifying sales. 





Our primary focus has always been on teaching young people ad- 
vanced reading skills and introducing them, through reading, to the 


e vast and important world of ideas. During the past academic year we 








incorporated into our student programs more products of our continuing ° 
research than ever before. In terms of average gains, the results speak 
for themselves: 
Percentage gains in Percentage gains 
reading rate ** in comprehension 
Program ending before 
YS es ae 
Program ending Fall, 
1957 and after (37) = won 21.6% 





Less tangible, but even more important, is the benefit each student derives 
from the increased emphasis on thoughtful, analytical, and critical reading; 
the greater security possessed by the student in study situations after he learns 
by experience that each article or chapter or book is an organized unit of ideas 
rather than a series of unrelated words; the greater pleasure the young adult ® 
derives from reading when the printed page ceases to be an unpleasant barrier 
and becomes an open door to a larger and more stimulating world of ideas 
and experiences. 














**In the 1957-58 school year, twenty-two students achieved a level of reading rate above 2000 words per minute on material 


of average difficulty. These figures are significant only as an indication that The Reading Laboratory students are increasingly 


able to achieve at full capacity, without being limited to the group achievement level. 











Many of you travel about the country during the school year and 
during vacations. We would like to become better acquainted with 
you. Here are three locations on the west coast and two in the East. 








research: LOcust 8-4481. 


NEW YORK — 500 Fifth Avenue, corner 42nd Street: PE 6-0763. 


Contact William S. Schaill, Mrs. F. Bert, or Miss Joan 
Stoddard. 


PHILADELPHIA — 2024 Locust Street, just west of Rittenhouse Square, 
our new research facility — five floors of training and 
Contact Parker Coddington. 


SANTA BARBARA — 1114 State Street in La Arcada Court: 
WOodland 5-1058. Contact James Bergstresser. 


LONG BEACH (California) — 5845 Atlantic Avenue — next to the Bank: 
GArfield 2-0530. Contact Richard Zweig. 


SAN FRANCISCO — 3158 Washington Street — PR 6-0206. 
Contact Miss Trudy Laney. 








Please Write Us or Call At Any of These Laboratories for: 


1. Locations of Developmental Reading Training Programs in 


your Vicinity. 


2. An examination copy of The Reading Laboratory's new exercise 
book, TEN EXERCISES. 


3. Sample preliminary letters which have been sent to parents by 
schools undertaking development reading training. 


Schools At Which Fall Developmental Reading Programs Are Planned 


Archbishop Walsh High School 


Cardinal Farley Military Academy 


Cate School 

Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Crystal Springs School 

Ethel Walker School 
Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College 
Hackley School 

Hoosae School 

Lawrence Academy 
Marymount College 

Miss Porter’s School 

New Hampton School 
Peekskill Military Academy 
Portsmouth Priory 

St. Mary’s School 

Salem Academy 

Solebury School 

Southern Seminary 

Virginia Military Institute 
West Nottingham Academy 


Sister Mary Gerard, Principal 
Rev. J. C. Brickell, Head 
Francis Parkman, Jr., Head 
Mother Phyllis Heuisler, Principal 
Mother Benoist, Principal 

Adele Strogen 

Isabel Ferguson, Head 

Sister Mary Gregory, Dean 

Frank R. Miller, Head 

Roger G. Cooley, Head 

Fred Clifton Gray, Principal 
Mother du Sacre Coeur Smith, President 
Hollis 8. French, Head 

T. Holmes Moore, Head 

Howard K. Moore, Head 

Rev. Dom Aelred Wall, Head 
Sister Mary Regina, Superior 
Mary A. Weaver, Principal 
William P. Orrick, Head 

Margaret Durham Robey, President 
Colone! Herbert Nash Dillard 
Charles W. Blaker, Head 


Irvington, New Jersey 
Rhinecliff, New York 
Santa Barbara, California 
Overbrook, Pennsylvania 
Suffern, New York 
Hillsbrough, California 
Simsbury, Connecticut 
Gwynedd, Pennsylvania 
Tarrytown, New York 
Hoosick Falls, New York 
Groton, Mass. 
Tarrytown, New York 
Farmington, Connecticut 
New Hampton, New Hampshire 
Peekskill, New York 
Newport, Rhode Island 
Peekskill, New York 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New Hope, Pennsylvania 
Buena Vista, Virginia 
Lexington, Virginia 
Colora, Maryland 


Schools at which 
The Reading 


Laboratory 
has conducted 
Developmental 
Reading Programs 


Abbot Academy 
Barnard School for 
Boys 
Benedictine High 
School 
Canisius College 
Canterbury School 
Castelleja School 
Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, Overbrook 
Crystal Springs School 
Ethel Walker School 
Friends Academy 
Hackley School 
Hannah More 
Academy 
Hartridge School 
Hotchkiss School 
Hun School 
Katherine Delmar 
Burke School 
Low Heywood School 
Malvern Preparatory 
Marymount School 
Midland School 
Miss Porter’s School 
Mount Vernon 
Academy 
New Hampton School 
Newark Academy 
Oak Knoll School of 
the Holy Child 
Peekskill Military 
Academy 
Perkiomen School 
St. Bernard’s School 
St. John Baptist 
School 
St. John’s Academy 
St. Margaret’s School 
St. Mary’s School 
Salem Academy 
Solebury School 
Stuart Hall 
Thomas School 
Tower Hill School 
Virginia Episcopal 
School 
Virginia Military 
Institute 
Wardlaw School 
West Nottingham 
Academy 

















professional guidance .. . 


. . . selective placement 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


and 


COLLEGE BUREAU 


Cero 


Teachers and administrators selectively 
screened for the individual needs of 
independent schools. 


30 E. 39th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


GABRIEL JAMES, Director 
OXford 7-4341 

















Is YOUR School a Member 
of the SEB? 


If you enjoy reading THE INDE- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN and 
your school is not a member of the 
Secondary Education Board, perhaps 
you would like to know more about 
this national association of inde- 
pendent elementary and secondary 
schools. The BULLETIN is but one 
of its many services to schools. Why 
not write for a copy of the leaflet, 
This Is the SEB? 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


Milton 86, Massachusetts 












PROFILE 

OF 

A 
SUCCESSFUL 
CAMPAIGN 
DIRECTOR 


“As one of the persons who has worked with your campaign 
director, I wanted you to know that, in my opinion, he has done 
an outstanding job for our school, not only in raising money but 
in promoting good will and putting the school’s financial prospects 
in shape... . 


“Where tact was necessary he displayed it, when drive was 
required he instilled it, when workers lagged he inspired them 
to renew their efforts... . 


“Please accept my congratulations on having a man of his ability 
on your staff.” 


This tribute to the character and skill of a John F. Rich Co. 


campaign director came from the alumni association president 


of a distinguished preparatory school in the Hudson Valley. 


Collectively, the members of the John F. Rich Co. staff represent 
a rich variety of professional talents and backgrounds, guaran- 
teeing every client expert guidance in solving his particular pro- 
blems. Each member of the staff possesses the kind of dedication 
and skill which prompted the comments quoted above. 


Can we be of service to you? 


THE JOHN F. RICH Co. 


3 PENN CENTER PLAZA 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Teachers’ Agency 
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Summer Schools 
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342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, Dyrector 


516 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 36, N. Y. 


MUrray HILt 2-2957 
A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 


in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 
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MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For Teachers 
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Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








The 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 
assures discerning and prompt attention to 
the requests from schools and colleges. The 
range of this service is from the university to 
the kindergarten level, for independent schools, 
colleges and universities, for any branch of 


instruction or administration. 


Mrs. LOUISE TATRO 
Director 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 




















SHE REALLY WASN’T SURE WHAT IT WAS, BUT 
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THE WHOLE CLASS WANTED IT! 


For years, teachers and 
professors have been recom- 
mending the TIME Class- 
room Program to other 
teachers and professors—a 
practice which we’ve always 
considered extremely 
complimentary and one 
which we’ve certainly 
never tried to dis- 
courage. 
The nicest compli- 
ment of all, however, 
was passed on to us re- 
cently by a young woman who 
had just started teaching her first class. She told us 
that, while she really wasn’t at all familiar with the 


TIME Classroom Program, her students had per- 


suaded her to call us and ask for a Classroom 
order form. 


(It seems her class had been enrolled in the Program 
last year and didn’t want to miss out on it this year. 
A pretty good recommendation for the Program, 
we thought.) 

Of course, we were glad to oblige by sending her 
the form she’d requested along with a brochure to 
help familiarize her with all of the special features 
of the TIME Classroom Program. 

We'd be happy to do the same for you, too—if you'll 


just send your name and address, plus the course 
you teach, to 


TIME Inc. 


Education Department 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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